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News of Farm Income, Loan Losses, Beef Consumption 



The financial stress experienced by 
the farm sector during the early 
1980's is moderating. Estimates of 
lenders 1 potential losses on farm loans 
peaked at $8.6 billion in 1985 and are 
forecast to drop to $4 billion in 1987 
(loan loss is measured by unpaid inter- 
est and asset losses through forced 
sales of financially stressed commer- 
cial farms). 

Lenders now hold nearly 8 million 
acres of farmland acquired through 
foreclosure and bankruptcy. This is 
less than X percent of all farmland, 
and about 24 percent of annual farm* 
land sales. Although these holdings 
could be put on the market all at once, 
lenders are reluctant to sell the hold* 
ings rapidly lest prices falL la addi- 
tion, improving rates of return on land 
used for farming could boost values. 

The valne of the farm sector's real 
estate assets is stabilizing, and equity 
values may be edging up as farm in- 
come is buoyed by increases In Federal 
payments and rednctions in cash ex- 
penses. Many farmers are paying off 
debts and acquiring less new short* 
term debt than in the past. But con- 
tinued foreclosures and debt restruc- 
turing indicate that not all farmers 
are sharing in the recovery, 

Nomina] 1967 net cash income for 
farmers could be a record $54 to $58 
billion, compared with 1986's $52 bil- 
lion. Cash income is being driven by 
sharp declines in production expenses 
and continued growth in direct Federal 
payments, which more than offset per- 
sistent slippage in receipts from crop 
marketings. Adjusted for inflation, 
hOwever,1987 net cash income is an- 
ticipated to remain around one- tenth 
below the 1970's average and likely 
will be down slightly from 1986. 

Total red meat and poultry disappear- 
ance is expected to increase nearly 3 
percent in 1988, to about 222 pounds 
per capita. Lower grain prices and 
positive returns are encouraging con- 
tinued expansion in poultry and pork 
production, and an end to breeding 
herd liquidation for cattle. Per capita 




meat supplies have been record large 
or near-record since 1982, Continued 
big supplies will mean lower poultry 
and pork prices in 1988, and very little 
gain in beef prices. 

Cattle producers and others in the beef 
industry are concerned about weak 
beef demand. Economic analysis sug- 
gests that the most important factor 
decreasing beef consumption was the 
residual trend, which is associated 
with changing consumer tastes and 
other factors. This trend would have 
accounted for a consumption decline of 
more than 30 percent between 1972 
and 1984 if prices* income distribu- 
tion, and other factors had been con- 
stant. Lower prices for pork and 
broilers further decreased beef de- 
mand. 

U.S. wheat production in 1987/88 is 
expected to be up 2 percent from last 
season to 2.13 billion bushels, despite 
a 9.5-percent drop in planted area. 
The crop will be larger primarily be- 
cause of a sharp jump in winter wheat 
yield*. This season's corn, grain sor- 
ghum, and soybean yields are esti- 
mated to be record highs, partially 
offsetting significant declines in plant- 
ings. 



The world outlook for major crops in 
1987/88 is again dominated by large 
production and stocks and low prices. 
Cotton and rice are the major excep- 
tions, with production lagging use and 
prices stronger. 

Worldwide use of wheat for feed in- 
creased over the past decade. Abun- 
dant supplies, and attractive prices 
relative to feed grains, led to a surge 
in wheat feeding during 1986/87. Al- 
though wheat is mostly used as a food 
grain, an average of 19 percent of the 
world's wheat use during the past 5 
years was for feed- The USSR ac- 
counts for more than 40 percent of 
feed wheat use. Worldwide use of 
wheat for feed will slip Only a little in 
1987/88. 

The 1985 farm act provided for discre- 
tionary marketing loans for wheat, 
feed grains, and soybeans, but they 
have not been implemented for several 
reasons. Marketing loans for these 
crops could be very costly. Moreover, 
for wheat and feed grains, such loans 
likely would not enhance competitive- 
ness more than other program options 
already have, including generic certif- 
icates, the Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram! and lower support levels. 

Groundwater in nearly half the coun- 
ties in the United States is subject to 
contamination by pesticides, fertilizer, 
or both. More than 50 million people 
who live in the affected regions rely on 
groundwater for drinking. Contamina- 
tion can persist for years, even cen- 
turies after the cause has been cor- 
rected. 

Economic stress has caused hardships 
in many third world countries. Since 
these countries have been major im- 
porters of grains and oilseeds, their 
financial problems have also caused 
hardships for farmers in countries 
that export to them, including the 
United States. Developed-eountry as- 
sistance for economic expansion in the 
third world, including U.S. aid, will 
stimulate the volume of world agricul- 
tural trade. U.S. policies are posi- 
tioned to restore the lost U.S. share of 
this trade. 
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Agricultural Economy 

World population passed 5 billion this 
year. There is something about pass- 
ing a round number like this that 
catches our attention- in this case, it 
calls to mind the thoughts that Thom- 
as Robert Malthus had nearly two cen- 
turies ago about how the population 
tended to outrun the food supply. It 
makes us ask: How can we feed 5 
billion people? 

The population is several times larger 
now than it was in Malthus 1 day, yet 
agricultural production per capita has 
increased. Just in the past decade, 
when world population increased 16 
percent, world agricultural production 
increased 19 percent So far, as the 
world has produced more mouths to 
feed, farmers have found ways to pro- 
duce more for them. What about fu- 
ture expansion in population and ag- 
ricultural production? 

Near+Term Population Growth 
h 1JB Percent a Year 

During the 1960's p world population 
was growing at a pace of over 2 per- 
cent per year. It has slowed since. 
Demographers predict that during the 
next couple of centuries population 
may not pass about 25 percent more 
people than are on the planet now. In 
the shorter run, population will in- 
crease at about 1.6 percent per year, 
so world agricultural output will need 
to continue increasing for some time to 
come at that rate or more. Can we do 
it? 



Global food production has increased 
at an annual average of nearly 2.4 
percent since 1950, a year when world 
population was just half what it is 
now. Even the regions with the least 
excess capacity, that is, the less devel- 
oped countries, have expanded their 
capacity to produce food, through re- 
source development, technological ad- 
vances, and structural change. How- 
ever, the developing nations' popula- 
tions also grew faster than world pop- 
ulation* so they gained little on a per 
capita basis. Their farm output ex* 
panded about 2.9 percent per year, but 
their population grew 2.4 percent an* 
nually. 

The centrally planned countries ex- 
panded agricultural production at a 
similar pace, although during the past 
decade China's growth has accelerated 
while that of the USSR has slowed, 
Production per capita in the centrally 
planned countries has increased by 
more than 1 percent per year since 
1950. 

The developed countries tend to have 
the greatest excess capacity and 
therefore the greatest ability to ex- 
pand food production. However, their 
output grew at a slower rate, a little 
under 2 percent per year. Among the 
developed countries, Canada's growth 
has accelerated recently while that of 
Japan, which has no excess capacity, 
has nearly leveled off. 

Agricultural growth over the past few 
decades suggests, as it has ever since 
Malthus 1 gloomy predictions, that pro- 
duction can keep up with or even pull 
ahead of population growth. In fact, 
food production can grow more slowly 
in the next few decades than it did 
during the last few and still keep well 
ahead of population growth. 

Farmers keep learning new ways of 
doing things and continue to develop 
natural and human resources to 
match growth in demand for farm pro- 
ducts. As long as we maintain and 
improve the natural resource and tech- 
nological base we now have, and do 
not degrade the environment, farmers 
can probably find ways to maintain or 
increase per capita production, if re- 
turns are attractive. 



Distribution In the Problem 

The difficulty with the global food situ- 
ation appears to be not how big a pie 
we can bake, but how to cut and share 
the pieces. Shortly after Malthus 
pointed to the Irish potato famines as 
an illustration of how the population 
kept outrunning the food supply, Hen- 
ry George noted that Irish farmers 
could about double potato production 
as population doubled. 

The Irish famines came because, in 
periods of bad weather and reduced 
production, the landlords took their 
share first and left little for the grow- 
ers. ThuSi growers had no incentive to 
produce a surplus because the land- 
lords would just take that, too. George 
said it was a problem of institutional 
arrangements, not of production poten- 
tial. 

What George said then may still apply 
now. We can probably continue to pro- 
duce enough to feed everyone on the 
planet, but we have trouble finding a 
way to distribute what we grow so 
that everyone gets a fair share of food 
and at the same time the growers and 
handlers can realize a profit compara- 
ble to that earned in other industries. 

We have seen, through the cost-price 
squeeze that hurt farmers this decade, 
just how important it is that farmers 
grow and sell food at a reasonable 
profit Farmers all around the world 
must face two facts. One is that it is 
technically possible for them to pro- 
duce more than they are now produc- 
ing. The other is that the markets for 
farm products are inelastic. 

An inelastic market means that when 
farmers put more food on the market 
and push prices down, prices tend to 
foil faster than sales rise, so total 
revenues fall. It is always possible for 
farmers to produce so much that the 
market-clearing price will not bring in 
enough revenue to provide a profit 

As world population growth slows, and 
as farmers around the world find more 
ways to increase their capacity to pro- 
duce, the twin problems of food dis- 
tribution and reasonable returns to 
farming will take precedence over con- 
cerns about how to feed another few 
billion people. [Clark Edwards (202) 
786-3313) 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 

Total red meat and poultry disappear- 
ance is expected to increase nearly 3 
percent in 1988, to about 222 pounds 
per capita. Lower grain prices and 
positive returns are encouraging con- 
tinued expansion in poultry and pork 
production, and an end to breeding 
herd liquidation for cattle. 

Per capita meat supplies have been 
record large or near-record since 
1982. Continued big supplies will 
mean lower poultry and pork prices in 
1988, and very little gain in beef 
prices. 

Per capita retail pork disappearance 
is likely to reach 63 pounds in 1988, 
up from 59 this year and last. Per 
capita beef disappearance reached 80 
pounds in 1986. However, reduced 
herd liquidation in 1987 and 1988 is 
expected to lower disappearance to 76 
and 73 pounds, respectively. Fed beef 
supplies likely will remain near the 
high levels of recent years. Greatest 
reductions will continue in nonfed beef 
supplies— hamburger and processed 
meats. 

Among poultry products, the sharpest 
year-to-year increases per person are 
likely in turkey. Turkey probably will 
climb 12 percent in 1987 and 9 per- 
cent in 1988. While turkey production 
increases are likely to slow in 1988, 
large beginning stocks in cold storage 
will keep per capita supplies bigger 
than in 1987. 

Broiler supplies may rise about 8 per- 
cent this year and 5 percent next 
Positive returns in 1986 and 1987, 
helped by low feed costs, likely will 
result in continued expansion despite 
lower prices. 

Bog Prices High 

Hog prices at the seven major markets 
averaged $61.85 per cwt in July, one 
of the highest monthly figures since 
August 1986, when the record was 
$63.39. This higher price resulted 
from a very tight supply of red meats 
beginning in the spring-a 7-percent 
decline in pork production, low frozen 
pork stocks, and an 8-percent decline 
in beef production. 



As pork production picks np during 
the third quarter, prices are expected 
to slip but still average in the middle 
$50's per cwt. In the fall, prices may 
drop to the middle $40'&, as increased 
pork production has to compete with 
double-digit expansion in poultry out- 
put In addition, burdensome turkey 
stocks are expected to pressure hog 
prices. 

Composite retail pork prices averaged 
$1.84 a pound in first-half 1987, up 11 
percent from a year earlier, ihe 
farm-to-retail price spread averaged 
99 cents a pound, up 6 percent from a 
year earlier, and net farm value rose 
16 percent. 

Third-quarter retail prices likely will 
average near the second quarter's 
$1.83 a pound. In the fourth quarter, 
prices may edge down to the middle 
$1.70't, as pork production rises from 
a year earlier and frozen turkey stocks 
become burdensome. 

For all of 1987, retail pork prices axe 
expected to average slightly above 
1986's $1.79 a pound. With the ex- 
pected increase in pork production in 
1988, retail prices next year may re- 
cede 5 to 9 percent from 1987. Lower 
prices likely will be absorbed at the 
farm level. The famvto-retail price 
spread is likely to widen next year, 
perhaps running 3 to 7 percent high- 
er. Price spreads this year will prob- 
ably average 2 to 4 percent higher 
than last. 



Consumption of Red Meat & Poultry 
Forecast Record High tor 1988 
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Frozen pork stocks totaled 189 million 
pounds on June 30, down 24 percent 
from a year earlier and the lowest in 
recent years. Although stocks of all 
cuts except loins were lower than last 
year, the sharpest decline was in 
hams. 

June ham stocks increased slightly 
over May's, but were 53 percent below 
June 30, 1986- Frozen bellies in stor- 
age this June 30 totaled 47.4 million 
pounds, 23 percent below last year. 

Low pork production and high prices 
in the second quarter, along with the 
expectation of increasing production in 
the second half, gave little incentive to 
store pork products for the third and 
fourth quarters. Despite the low ham 
stocks, seasonal price rises likely will 
be moderate. 

Broiler Production 
Soaring 

Broiler slaughter in first-half 1987 is 
estimated more than 8 percent above 
last year. Broiler chicks hatched dur- 
ing April-June were 7 percent above 
the same period lact year, indicating 
that third-quarter production likely 
will be 7-8 percent greater than last 
year. 

Estimated cumulative placements in 
the broiler hatchery supply flock 
through January 1988 will be about 
14 percent above the previous year, 
indicating that production will contin- 
ue to increase. However, June's chick 
pullet placements in the broiler hatch- 
ery supply flock were only 3 percent 
greater than the year before (in con- 
trast to second-quarter placements, 
which were up more than 12 percent). 
The 3-percent figure indicates a slow- 
ing in the rate of production increase 
during 1988. Production in 1988 is 
expected to be around 5 percent over 
1987. 

The 12-city composite price for whole 
broilers in July averaged 47 cents per 
pound, up 1.5 cents from June but still 
below the second-quarter average of 
48 cents. With continuing large 
broiler supplies, summer prices are ex- 
pected to be 45 to 47 cents per pound. 
Prices in October -Dec ember could be 
42 to 46 cents, down from 56 for the 
same period last year. 
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Production of Livestock and Products 
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Broiler exports during January-May 
were 22 percent over the same period 
last year. They are expected to be up 
more than 32 percent for this year as 
a whole. Sales are higher to Japan, 
Canada, Egypt, and Iraq. Egypt's and 
Iraq's purchases are directly linked to 
the Export Enhancement Program. 

Turkey Total* Take Off 

Turkey slaughter in January-June 
was 20 percent over first-half 1986, 
June poult placements for slaughter 
were 16 percent above a year earlier. 
Placements in February-June averag- 
ed 16 percent above the same period 
last year, indicating second-half pro- 
duction may be 15 percent over 1986. 



Total production for 1987 is expected 
to be up 17 percent from 1986. Pro- 
duction next year may climb only 6 
percent from 1987, because of expect- 
ed producer losses during third-quarter 
1987- 

Cold storage holdings of turkey on July 
1 were 27 percent more than in 1986. 
The 378-million-pound stock entering 
the third quarter is the largest in re- 
cent history, Fourth-quarter begin- 
ning stocks also are predicted to be the 
largest for that quarter in recent 
history— about 600 million pounds, or 
17 percent larger than in 1986, The 
high stocks are expected to hold third- 
and fourth-quarter turkey prices below 
those of a year earlier. 



July hen turkey prices in the North- 
east averaged about 56 cents per 
pound, down from 78 last year. Third- 
quarter prices are expected to be 55-57 
cents and fourth-quarter prices 56-60. 
Last year, prices were 80 and 78 cents 
in the third and fourth quarters, re- 
spectively. 

Egg Prices Slipping 

Egg prices in 1987 are expected to be 
below 1986 as production expands. 
Production in the first 6 months of 
1987 was 1.1 percent higher than the 
same period last year, although long- 
term per capita consumption continues 
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to trend downward. Egg producers 
likely will have enough hens laying in 
the summer and fall to increase total 
production 1 percent over a year ago. 
Production for 1988 is expected to be 
down 0.5 percent from this year, in 
response to expected producer losses in 
the third quarter of 1987. 

In July t cartoned grade A large eggs 
in New York averaged 59 cents per 
dozen, down from 73 cents a year be- 
fore. The second -quarter average 
price was just below 59 cents. Prices 
in the third quarter likely will be 
59-61 cents, down from 73 in 1986. 
Fourth-quarter prices are expected to 
run 63-67 cents per dozen as holiday 
cooking increases demand. 

Egg exports during January-May were 
4 percent below the same period the 
year before, but May exports were up 
8 percent from May 1986. Forecasts 
call for 3 percent more trade in 1987, 
as the less expensive U.S. dollar and 
the Export Enhancement Program 
make U.S. egg purchases more attrac- 
tive. 

Cattle on Feed Are Up 

This year's calf crop is estimated at 
40.7 million head, 1 percent below a 
year ago and the smallest since 1961. 
Feeder cattle supplies on July 1 were 
down 5 percent. But, heifer retention 
remains relatively low, freeing up hei- 
fers for feedlot placement, 

Feeder calf supplies on July 1 were 
down 2 percent, while yearlings de- 
clined 11 perceut Stacker-feeder cat- 
tle continue to be kept grazing longer 
than normal to increase sale weight. 
With forage abundant and large sup- 
plies of competing meats holding down 
fed cattle prices Over the next couple of 
years, the long-grazing trend is likely 
to continue- 

The cost of forage in many areas is 
very low. Millions of acres will go 
unused or at least underused this year 
because of reduced cattle numbers- 
However, stiff competition for the 
smaller supply of lighter weight stack- 
er cattle may make it difficult for feed- 
lots to break even when the cattle are 
marketed. They will be paying more 
for feeder cattle relative to expected 
prices for finished beef. 



Second -quarter net placements in the 
13 quarterly reporting States, at 5.5 
million head, were the largest since 
spring 1972, when nearly 5.9 million 
were placed. Placements this summer 
are likely to be well below near-record 
placements last summer. 

Fed cattle marketings during the 
spring quarter were 3 percent below 
spring 1966; marketings were iharply 
lower in May. May marketings in the 
seven monthly reporting States were 
down 7 percent from a year before, but 
June marketings were 3 percent above 
a year earlier. 

Cattle on feed July 1 in the 13 States 
rose 9 percent above last year's low 
level. Feedlot movement remains 
ahead of schedule, but marketings will 
increase. Producers indicated inten- 
tions of marketing 4 percent more cat- 
tle this summer than a year ago. 

The time cattle are kept on feed will 
return to more normal lengths, so the 
larger number of cattle on feed will be 
fed to heavier slaughter weights. 
Weights remain below year-earlier lev- 
els, however. With low feed costs, low- 
er fed cattle prices, and continued high 
feeder cattle prices, marketing weights 
will rise to near a year earlier. This 
again creates the possibility of slower 
marketings and resultant price dis- 
counts to move supplies, particularly 
as the volume of competing meats be- 
gins to gain in late summer. 

Sharp reductions in red meat supplies 
this spring increased the Choice beef 
retail price to $2.49 a pound in June 
and raised the spring quarter average 
to $2.43. The monthly price was the 
highest since July 1982, and the quar- 
terly price the highest since first- 
quarter 1984. The farm-to-retail 
spread widened to $1.01 a pound in 
June, as the eight-market steer price 
averaged $70.29 per cwt. This put the 
spread slightly below a year earlier 
and below first-quarter 1987. 

As fed cattle prices decline through 
fall, lower retail prices are more likely 
than a wider marketing spread. This 
will help beef compete against expand- 
ing supplies of other meats. Retail 
beef prices in 1987 are expected to 
average about 4 percent above last 
yearns $2.31. Prices in 1988 will be 
about 1 percent above this year. 

Dairy Prices Riling 

Wholesale dairy product prices have 
begun to reflect declines in milk pro- 
duction and increases in commercial 



use. Butter prices were the first to 
move, rising sharply in June. In early 
August, the price of Grade AA butter 
in Chicago was only slightly below the 
price at which Government stocks are 
available to the industry. Butter 
prices may rise an additional few 
cents in coming months, but most of 
the seasonal increase is past. 

American cheese prices edged up as 
Government purchases slipped to low 
early-summer levels. Cheese prices 
had risen 1-2 cents per pound by early 
August Further increases are likely 
as milk markets tighten seasonally. 
The seasonal rise is expected to be 
similar to that of a year earlier- How- 
ever, slightly tighter conditions could 
generate much larger jumps because 
of low commercial cheese stocks. 

Nonfat dry milh prices barely rose. 
However, early-August dry buttermilk 
prices were up more than 20 cents per 
pound from spring, while dry whey 
prices were record high. Additionally, 
some nonfat dry milk prices rose sig- 
nificantly, even though benchmark 
prices increased only fractionally. 
These signs of strength in the solids- 
no t-f at markets indicate a better bal- 
ance than in several years. Even so, 
increases in nonfat dry milk prices 
probably will be modest unless cheese 
prices jump. 

Wholesale price strength was reflected 
in prices of milk for manufacturing. 
The Minnesota-Wisconsin (M-W) price 
was $11.17 per cwt in July, up a dime 
from both June and a year earlier. 
The M-W price, the benchmark for 
most farm milk prices, probably will 
post a seasonal rise limilar to or 
slightly smaller than a year earlier. 
Larger increases are possible if cheese 
prices rise sharply. 



For further information, contact: 

Leland Southard, hogs: Mark Weimar 
or Larry WiUicki, broilers, turkeys, 
and eggs; Ronald Gustafson, cattle; 
and James Miller, dairy. All are at 
(202) 786 1830. 
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FIELD CROPS OVERVIEW 

The world ouUook for major crops in 
1987/88 is again dominated by large 
production and stocks and low prices. 
Cotton and rice are the major excep- 
tions, with production lagging use and 
prices stronger. World grain trade 
will expand in 1987/88, continuing the 
recovery that began in 1986/87, but 
cotton trade may drop slightly. 

Late Monsoon Threatens Crops 
In Southern Asia 

A late and weak monsoon is causing 
serious damage to 1987/88 crops in 
southern Asia, so lower production is 
now expected for both Thailand and 
India. Monsoon rains, which normally 
begin in early June in southern India 
and then spread into the northwest by 
the end of the month, have been er- 
ratic. While rains picked up in east- 
ern and central India, they still had 
not reached northwestern India by 
early August, and temperatures in the 
region have been unusually high. 

The Indian rice crop was affected by 
drought and is forecast to total only 53 
million tons, down 12 percent from 
last year; coarse grain production like- 
ly will drop by 8 percent The impact 
of the drought extends to oilseeds and 
cottou, and crop estimates have been 
lowered. 

India has been the world's leading pro- 
ducer of peanuts, and much of this 
production is located in the driest 
areas. While it b early in the season, 
the estimates of 1987/88 peanut pro- 
duction slipped from 6.5 to 5 million 
tons. Timely post-monsoon rains could 
improve conditions, but continuation of 
the hot and dry weather would lead to 
further substantial deterioration in 
the grain and oilseed outlook. 

While sharp reductions in grain pro- 
duction would ordinarily lead to a rap- 
id rise in grain imports, no impact on 
trade is expected this year. Indian 
wheat and rice stocks at the beginning 
of 1987/88 are estimated to total more 
than 23 million tons, well above the 
Government's target and more than 
enough to cover any production short- 
falls. But, with edible oil production 
dropping, larger imports of vegetable 
oils appear certain. Most of the in- 
crease probably will be palm and 
rapeseed oil, which are preferred to 
soybean oil for cooking. 



Thailand's 1987/88 corn crop is ex- 
pected to total only 3 million tons, the 
smallest since 1978 and LI million 
below last year's drought- reduced lev- 
el. The rice crop is expected to drop 
sharply to 11.6 million tons, 4.4 mil- 
lion below last year. 

These smaller crops will cut sharply 
into Thai export availabilities. Corn 
exports may drop to 1.5 million tons in 
1987/88, the lowest for the last 10 
years. Rice exports will also drop by 
19 percent to 3 million tons, the least 
since calendar 1979. 

U.S. Wheat Output Up, 
Rice Down 

U-S. wheat production in 1987/88 is 
expected to be up 2 percent from last 
season to 2.13 billion bushels, despite 
a 9.5-percent drop in planted area. 
The crop will be larger primarily be- 
cause of a sharp jump in the average 
winter wheat yield-from 1986787*5 
drought-reduced 35.2 bushels per acre 
to this season's estimate of 40 bush- 
els. The yield estimate for other 
spring wheat, 35.1 bushels, ap- 
proaches the 1985 record of 35-4. 

A 2.13-billion-bushel wheat crop would 
put the U.S. supply for 1987/88 at 
3.96 billion, down slightly from 
1986/87. Total disappearance is ex- 
pected to be up modestly from a year 
ago to 2.23 billion bushels, because of 
a 22-percent jump in exports to 1.23 
billion and a slight rise in food, seed, 
and industrial use to 830 million. 
About half of 1987/88's wheat exports 
are expected to be made through the 
Export Enhancement Program. Do- 



mestic wheat feed use, however, is 
forecast to fall 55 percent to 175 mil- 
lion bushels 

The slightly smaller supply and higher 
total use are expected to lower U-S. 
wheat carryout to 1.73 billion bushels, 
equivalent to 77 percent of anticipated 
annual use. This is down slightly 
from 83 percent in 1986/87. Farm 
prices are expected to be above the 
$2.28 support level during most of 
1987/88, averaging from $2.30 to 
$2.60 a bushel. 

This season's U.S. rice crop, at about 
128 million cwt, is forecast to be 5 
percent smaller than 1986Y8Ts. The 
smaller total will be due to a 
2.4-percent drop in plantings and a 
yield of 5,496 pounds an acre, down 
from last season's record of 5,648. 
Disease problems in Arkansas reduced 
the yield, and could adversely affect 
the quality of its i 



The combination of a lower domestic 
supply and higher total use for rice is 
projected to leave U.S. ending stocks 
fairly tight in 1987/88, particularly for 
long grain rice. Both domestic use and 
exports are expected to rise slightly, 
reducing carryout 56 percent to 26 
million cwt, or 16 percent of antici- 
pated annual use. Domestic farm 
prices in 1987/88 should range from 
$3,60 to $4.40 a cwt, compared with 
an estimated $380 in 1986/87. 

World Wheat Production 
Is Down 

Despite problems in southern Asia, the 
world will harvest very large crops of 
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wheat and rice in 1987/88 (table 26). 
In a change from the 1986/87 pattern, 
U.S. output will rise slightly while pro- 
duction in the rest of the world drops. 
Production will be slightly below use of 
food grains, so the buildup of global 
stocks underway since 1981/82 will 
end. 

The world's 1987/88 wheat crop is ex- 
pected to total 509 million tons, down 
20 million from 1986/87 but the third 
largest on record. Utilization may 
drop somewhat because of smaller 
crops in the Soviet Union and else- 
where and because feed wheat use is 
expected to slip from 1986/87 (see 
Commodity Spotlights). Despite this 
faUoft, world wheat utilization re- 
mains the second biggest on record. 
World trade is expected to expand 
nearly 6 million tons to 96 million 
(July-June, excluding intra-EC trade). 

The 1987/88 foreign wheat crop is pro- 
jected at 452 million tons, the second 
largest on record but 4.5 percent less 
than last year. A smaller Soviet crop 
accounts for most of the decline, al- 
though production will be smaller for 
several competitors, especially Canada 
and Australia. 



Soviet grain crop prospects have im- 
proved. A total grain crop of 205 mil- 
lion tons is now projected for the year # 
10 million tons above earlier estimates 
and only 5 million tons below last 
year's very good crop. 

A dry fall, harsh winter, and late 
spring cut production of winter wheat 
sharply, but not by as much as earlier 
estimated. While the wheat crop is 
expected to fall 14 million tons, the 
USSR's wheat imports are likely to 
rise only 2.5 million tons to a total of 
19 million. This would represent 
about 20 percent of world trade in 
wheat (excluding intra-EC trade). A 
large part of the Soviet wheat crop is 
used for feed, and larger corn and 
barley crops this year will cushion the 
impact of lower wheat production. 

Growing imports in the USSR and 
China account for most of the increase 
expected in world wheat trade in 
1987/88. The recovery of U.S. wheat 
exports will continue, and shipments 
are projected to total 1,225 million 
bushels (33.3 million tOns) t up 221 mil- 
lion bushels from last year. Austra- 
lia's exports will be down because of a 
smaller crop, but large stocks will per- 



I mit Canadian exports to remain big 
I even though the crop is down. 

The Export Enhancement Program 
j and credit guarantees again will be 
critical for the gains expected in U.S. 
sales. The European Community 
countered the EEP-led rebound in U.S. 
sales to North Africa with new initia- 
tives in Latin America, which led to 
new U.S. EEP initiatives for Brazil 
and Columbia. 

World Rice Crop Smaller 

Lower Indian and Thai production will 
mean that world rice production in 
1987/88 will drop by 6 million tons, 
rather than increasing to a record as 
expected earlier. But this 1-percent 
drop is small and the world crop of 
460 million tons remains very big. 
Output in China, the world's largest 
producer, is projected to rise nearly 3 
percent. 

The smaller Thai rice crop and re- 
duced Thai export abilities will mean 
tight supplies of long grain rice in 
world markets during 1987/88. This 
will contribute to a drop in world trade 
in calendar 1988 to a projected 11 
million tons, the lowest level in the 
past decade. U.S. exports are expect- 
ed to rise 200*000 tons to 2.6 million 
tons during 1988 (from 80 to 82 mil- 
lion cwt in the 1987/88 marketing 
year), U.S. supplies of long grain rice 
are limited and export gains will have 
to come primarily in the medium and 
short grain categories. 

World Coar&e Grain 
Trade Up Modestly 

The world's 1987/88 crop of coarse 
grains will be large at 836 million 
tons, but down 3 percent from 
1986/87. The U.S. harvest will drop 
again because of lower area, but a 
second consecutive foreign record is 
projected. A strong gain in world 
coarse grain consumption is expected. 
Consumption is likely to exceed pro- 
duction for the second time since 
1980/81. 

Thus, coarse grain ending stocks will 
drop for the first time since 1983/84, 
when the U.S. PDC program cut world 
stocks by half. Nevertheless, car- 
ryover for 1987/88 will remain very 
large at 204 million tons, and the ratio 
of stocks to consumption is expected to 
show only a moderate drop from the 
record 27 percent projected for 
1986/87. 
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Commodity Market Prices 
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World trade in coarse grains during 
1987/88 will expand modestly, likely 
totaling 87 million tons 
(October-September, excluding infra- 
EC trade). This continues the slow 
recovery from the 1985/86 low of 83 
million tons. 

World corn trade is expected to in- 
crease about 2 million tons in 1987/88 
to 59 million. Sharply reduced Thai 
export availabilities mean the U.S. 
will get most of the export increase. 
U.S. corn exports, which are np by 
nearly 300 million bushels in 1986787 
(Sept. -August), are projected to rise by 
another 75 million in 1987/88 to total 
1.6 billion (40.6 million tons). 

US. Corn Yields 
Higher 

A crop planted in nearly record time 
and very timely rains through July 
combined to push the U.S. average 
corn yield to an expected new high of 
121.4 bushels an acre, up from the 
119-3 record of last season, 

The higher corn yield will partially 
offset the 14-percent reduction in 
plantings and put the corn crop at 
7.23 billion bushels, about 12 percent 
below 1986/87. The large increase in 
idled acreage, which usually is less 
productive than area planted, helped 
boost the corn yield. 

US. Feed Grain Carryout 
Dropping 

The anticipated smaller U.S. crop and 
a slight increase in total use are pro- 
jected to reduce the 1987/88 corn car- 
ryout by 5 percent, to 4.66 billion 
bushels, equivalent to 62 percent of 
expected annual use. With competi- 
tive prices, modest increases are called j 
for in domestic feed use; food, seed, 
and industrial uses; and exports. 

Smaller U.S. crops and/or increased 
use are estimated to lower carryout for 
grain sorghum, barley, and oats in 
1987/88. The expected sorghum yield 
of 72.1 bushels an acre easily sur- 
passes last season's record of 67.7 
bushels, and partially offsets the 
23-percent reduction in plantings. The 
sorghum crop likely will total 758 mil- 
lion bushels, 20 percent below a year 
ago, while the barley and oat crops 
are projected to he 518 million and 
393 million bushels, respectively. 

World Oilseed 
Supplies Increasing 

A record world oilseed crop of 203 
million tons is expected in 1987/88. 



This is an increase of 3 percent over 
the 196-million-ton crop likely for the 
current year. Soybean output is pro- 
jected to rise 2 percent to a record 102 
million tons, and crops of cottonseed, 
peanuts, rapeseed, and sunflower seed 
may also increase. Foreign oilseed 
output in 1987/88 is rising 4 percent to 
a record 141 million tons, mainly be- 
cause of larger area. 

Larger soybean output from competi- 
tors and in the EC, the largest U.S. 
market, are likely to cut U.S. soybean 
exports 9 percent in 1967/88, to 670 
million bushels (18.2 million tons). 
Exports were running unexpectedly 
fast late in the 1986/87 year, partly 
because Brazil closed soybean export 
registrations in June and Argentina 
crushed more of its crop than usual. 

World soybean meal trade is up by 
about 9 percent during 1986/87, and 
U.S. exports gained 22 percent to 7.4 
million short tons (6.6 million metric 
tons). With larger 1987/88 soybean 
supplies likely in Brazil and Argen- 
tina, the major U.S. competitors, and 
with import demand down in the EC 
because of larger internal supplies, 
U.S. meal exports are projected to 
drop in 1987/88. 
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Argentina and Brazil will continue to 
crush a Large share of their soybean 
crops as they try to maintain big ex- 
ports of soybean products. Contrary to 
earlier expectations, Argentina did not 
eliminate export tax differentials be- 
tween soybeans and products. While 
taxes on beans were cut, those on oil- 
seed product exports were eliminated. 

Despite a 4.5-percent reduction in 
plantings this season, the U.S. 
soybean crop is estimated to be 2 bil- 
lion bushels, the same as in 1986787 
Farmers are expected to harvest a 
record yield of 34.7 bushels an acre, 
up from 1985/86's record 34.1. The 
yield is high because the crop was 
planted early, rains were timely, and 
most of the reduction in plantings oc- 
curred in the South, where yields nor- 
mally average 10 to 12 bushels an 
acre less than in the Midwest. August 
weather conditions will influence final 
yields, particularly in the Delta and 
Southeast. 

The large r-than*expec ted crop and 
lower exports are projected to raise the 
carryout for soybeans in 1987/88 to 
545 million bushels, compared with an 
estimated 505 million for 1986/87. 
With the Secretary s recent announce* 
meat that the 1987 loan rate will be 
$4.77, market prices in 1987/88 are 
forecast at $4*70 to $5.00 a bushel. 
The Secretary announced that a mar- 
keting loan for the 1987 crop of 
soybeans will not be implemented, 

The U.S. peanut crop is expected to be 
4.15 billion pounds this year, rebound- 
ing 12 percent from last season's 
drought-reduced crop* Despite a 
3-percent cut in plantings, output will 
be up because the expected yield of 
2,765 pounds an acre is 15 percent 
higher than a year ago. 

World Cotton Stocks 
Dropping Further 

World cotton production in 1987/88 is 
projected to rise 12 percent to 77 mil- 
lion bales, as area and yields both 
rebound. Higher world market prices 
at planting time, yield gains following 
poor 1986/87 weather for major pro- 
ducers, and policy shifts among for- 
eign producers will contribute to the 
increase. 

While consumption will show no gain 
from 1986/87, it will exceed production 
by 5 million bales, and both foreign 
and U.S. ending stocks will fall again. 
A cutback in nonmill use in China is a 
major factor holding down foreign con- 
sumption gains. But the sharp gains 
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in cotton prices are likely to slow the 
trend of the last few years toward 
all-cotton fabrics; blende may become 
more important again. 

The slowdown in foreign consumption, 
coupled with larger foreign production, 
is expected to drop the volume of world 
trade from the 1986/87 record of 24.8 
million bales. But the projected 
24-million-bale trade level for this 
year is the second largest on record- 
Foreign exporters' supplies have tight* 
ened, particularly as crop prospects 
for China and India have diminished. 
The stocks-to-u&e ratio for foreign ex- 
porters is expected to Fall to the lowest 
since 1982/83. Consequently, U.S. ex- 
ports are likely to increase again this 
year. Shipment* are expected to total 
7 million bales, compared with 6,7 mil- 
lion in 1986/87. U.S. sales for the 
year, which began August 1, already 
exceed 3*5 million bales. 

This season's cotton crop is expected 
to total 12.91 million bales, up one- 
third from 1986/8T& 9.73 million 
bales. The crop will be larger because 
of a 3-7-percent increase in plantings 
and an estimated 11-percent jump in 
the average yield, to 615 pounds an 
acre. Growers planted more cotton 
this season in response to the strong 
market, which has surged since last 
winter. The combination of higher ex- 
ports and steady domestic mill use will 
mean total utilization in excess of pro- 
duction, and ending stocks will drop 27 
percent. 

Generic Certificate 
Activity Slot** 

Through early July, about $8.62 bil- 
lion worth of generic certificates had 
been issued, and another $1.24 billion 
were expected to be issued through 
September 30. Through August 1% to- 
tal issuances were $9.66 billion and 
exchanges were valued at $7.66 bil- 
lion, leaving about $2.2 billion of cer- 
tificates available for exchange in 
coming months. 

Generic certificate activity slowed ap- 
preciably during June-August from the 
previous quarter. Certificate a were 
exchanged for 59 million bushels of 
wheat from June through August 12, 
comparable to exchanges for the same 
period last summer and well below the 
241 million in March-May, As long as 
farm prices remain above the loan 
rate, growers will not place wheat un- 
der loan and therefore will not use 
certificates to make "quick-PIK" ex- 
changes for new-crop wheat 



Certificate activity For corn has fallen 
this Crop quarter, but it should in- 
crease with the approach of the har- 
vest. About 432 million bushels of 
corn were acquired with certificates 
from June through August 12. Certif- 
icate premiums rose to 10 percent in 
mid-August, after averaging around 5 
percent earlier this summer. Premi- 
ums are increasing as the available 
supply of certificates declines and as 
the corn harvest approaches. 

Corn exchanges should rise as farmers 
either replace farmer-owned reserve 
stocks with crops to be harvested this 
fall CPIK and roll") or free up storage 
capacity before harvest by reacquiring 
old* or current-Crop year loan collat- 
eral. [Michael Hanthorn (202) 
786-1340 and Frederic Surls (202) 
786-1691} 



For further informatioiii contact: 

Sara Schwartz, world food grains; Al- 
len Schienbein, domestic wheat; Janet 
Livexey, rice; Peter Riley, world feed 
grains; Larry Van Meir, domestic feed 
grains; Tom Bickerton, world oilseeds; 
Roger Hoskin, domestic oilseeds, Caro- 
lyn Whitton, world cotton; Bob Skin- 
ner t domestic cotton; Jim Schaub t pea- 
nuts. World information, (202) 
786-1691; domestic, (202) 786-1840. 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Agricultural Statis- 
tics Board reports that will be issued 
by the time the October Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 
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HIGH-VALUE CROPS OVERVIEW 

Apple Production 
To Set Record in 1987 

Apple growers will harvest an esti- 
mated 9.7-billion-pound crop in 1967, 
23 percent more than 1986 and 22 
percent above 1985. Good weather in 
all production areas contributed to 
heavy fruit set and larger-than-normal 
fruit size, and all apple regions expect 
increases. In some apple areas, sig- 
nificant numbers of young trees are 
entering commercial bearing age. In 
Washington State, bearing acreage 
rose from 112,000 in 1985 to 126,000 
in 1986. 

Forecasts For this year exceed last 
year's apple production by 15 percent 
in the Eastern States, 60 percent in 
the Central States, and 19 percent in 
the Western States, Washington, the 
leading apple-producing State, will 
harvest 3.5 billion pounds, 13 percent 
more than in 1986. 

Strong demand (both export and do- 
mestic) for fresh apples strengthened 
grower prices throughout the 1986/87 
marketing season. Prices averaged 
13.6 cents a pound for the crop, up 16 
percent from the previous year. How- 
ever, prices received by growers in 
July averaged 10 percent below a year 
earlier because of much lower ship- 
ments. 

The lower valued dollar likely will 
boost apple exports again in 1987/88. 
Export shipments through May ex- 
ceeded year-earlier levels by 10 per- 
cent. In addition, stroug consumer de- 
mand for juice will raise processors' 
needs. Nevertheless, larger supplies 
likely will more than offset strong de- 
mand, pushing grower prices for fresh 
apples lower in 1987/88- 

Pear Production RUing 

The 1987 U.S pear harvest is expected 
to be 842,100 tons. Although not a 
record crop, it exceeds 1986 by 10 
percent and 1985 by 13 percent Ear- 
ly forecasts indicate a 520,000-ton 
Bartlett harvest in, California, Oregon, 
and Washington, up 12 percent from 
1986. Estimates for other pear types 
in the Pacific Coast States indicate 
production of 281,000 tons, which 
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would surpass last year by 8 percent 
Pear production outside the Pacific 
Coast States will rise moderately this 
year. 

Each year, pear growers and canners 
negotiate prices for Bartlett pears for 
canning based on crop size, stocks, and 
anticipated demand. Even with the 
expected larger crop, prices likely will 
equal or exceed last season because 
stocks are depleted and demand for 
canned pears and fruit cocktail is 
strong. Grower prices for winter 
pears, though, likely will fall below 
last season because of the larger crop 
and expected lower apple prices. 

California Grape Yields and 
Production Down 

California's grape growers likely will 
harvest 4.53 million tons, 5 percent 
below 1986 and 13 percent less than 
in 1985. The raisin grape Crop is fore- 
cast at 2.1 million tons, 3 percent 
above last year but 16 percent below 
1985. The Raisin Industry Diversion 
Program removed approximately 
15,000 acres from production this sea- 
son, compared with 50,000 in 1986. 
The table grape forecast for 1987 to- 
tals 530,000 tons, falling 15 percent 
short of last year's production. The 
wine grape harvest likely will drop 11 
percent from last year and total about 
1.9 million tons. 

Average grower prices for raisin and 
wine grapes probably will exceed those 
for 1986. Lower inventories and 
strong demand for both raisins and 
wine, along with smaller harvests 
forecast for 1987, will contribute to 
higher prices. 

Grape production in States other than 
California is expected to increase 25 
percent, primarily because of a 
72-percent increase in New York and 
a 51-percent gain in Washington. 
This increase it) other States partially 
offsets the decline in California, leav- 
ing total U.S. grape production this 
year down 2.4 percent from last- 

Vegetable Acreage 
Up from Summer 1986 

Prospective area of seven fresh market 
vegetables for harvest during the sum- 
mer season it) the major States is up 3 
percent from 1986 to 276,000 acres. 
Broccoli and cauliflower acreage are 
down, while carrot, celery, sweet corn, 
lettuce, and tomato acreage are up. 



I Combined contracted area of the five 
major processing vegetables (snap 
beans, sweet corn, pickle cucumbers, 
green peas, and tomatoes) rose 4 per- 
cent from 1986 to 1*31 million acres. 
This area accounted for 97 percent of 
the total planted for processed vegeta- 
bles in 1986. Acreage increased for 
all crops except pickle cucumbers, 
whose area fell 3 percent from a year 
earlier. 

Onion acreage harvested and to be 
harvested is up 5 percent from 1986. 
Summer storage onions, accounting 
for 61 percent of total acreage, are up 
8 percent from last year to an es- 
timated 60,530 acres. Major acreage 
increases occurred in Colorado, Idaho, 
eastern Oregon, and Michigan. Cali- 
fornia, whose onions are used mostly 
for processing, is expected to have 1 
percent less acreage than in 1986. 

Growing conditions in most areas have 
been normal to good. If growers re- 
ceive normal or better yields, produc- 
tion of storage onions will be higher 
than last year, and prices this fall 
probably will drop from a year ago. 
However, strong export prospects 
should help soften the decline. 

Sugar Production 
Likely To Be a Record 

Domestic sugar production for 1987/88 
likely will exceed the record 1975/76 
crop of 6.95 million tons, raw value. 
Estimated at 7.0 million tons, the cur- 
rent season's crop is forecast to exceed 
last year by 4.5 percent and 1985/86 
by 16 percent. 

Harvested sugarcane area, including 
seed, is forecast to rise 27,100 acres 
this year to 823,300. The crop looks 
good in most areas. With the higher 
acreage and normal yields, record 
cane sugar output of 3.4 million tons, 
raw value, is expected. 

Sugarbeet area for harvest exceeds 
last year by an estimated 5 percent 
With normal sucrose recovery, beet su- 
gar production would approximate 3.6 
million tons, raw value, up 5.4 percent 
from last year and 20 percent from 
1985786- 

Higher sugar prices, improved yields, 
and improved processing are contribut- 
ing to rising sugar production. Higher 



; sugar prices made sugarcane and sug- 
I arbeets more profitable than compel- 
; ing crops, so growers have signed con- 
tracts for as much production as possi- 
ble. Improved varieties and better 
! growing practices are raising average 
i yields and sucrose content for both 
beets and cane. Processors have ex- 
panded capacity to handle the larger 
cane and beet crops and improved 
their sucrose recovery rates, to contri- 
bute further to sugar yields and pro- 
duction. 

VSDA Changes 

Tobacco Grading Standards 

USDA has modified the grading stan- 
dards for flue-cured tobacco to describe 
more accurately tobacco as it appears 
in the marketplace. One amendment 
clarified the definition of "nested/' a 
critical term defining uniformity of a 
tobacco lot. The old standard defines 
a nested lot as one that has been 
loaded, packed, or arranged to conceal 
tobacco of inferior grade, quality, or 
condition, which cannot be readily de- 
tected upon inspection. 

The new nested definition refers to 
any lot of tobacco of different grades 
arranged so that the lower leeves are 
distinctly inferior in grade to the top. 
The change would make it more dif- 
ficult to conceal inferior grades in a lot 
of tobacco. 

Also deleted from the standards were 
two rarely used wrapper leaf grades. 

CCC Loses 

$373 Million on 1983 Tobacco 

The CCC will lose about $373 million 
on loans made to farmers to Support 
prices of hurley tobacco grown in 
1983. CCC called its price-support 
loans in May 1986 and acquired 212 
million pounds (dry weight) of 
1983-crop hurley tobacco forfeited by 
growers in lieu of repayment. CCC 
sold the last of its acquired tobacco in 
July 1987. 

Growers owed CCC about $609 million 
in principal and interest at the time 
the loans were called. The producer- 
funded No^Net-Cost Tobacco Account 
paid the $110 million interest obliga- 
tion, and CCC will recover $126 mil- 
lion from tobacco sales. The 
$373-million loss represents direct 
Treasury costs. [Glenn Zepp (202) 
786-1768] 
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Commodity Spotlights 



Why la Beef 
Consumption Falling t 



The market for U.S. beef is 96 percent 
domestic. In the 1980's, this market 
has been weak. Beef production has 
been stable, but low compared with 
the roid-1970's, when cattle herd re- 
ductions were record large. Lower pro- 
duction results in higher beef and cat- 
tle prices. However, prices have not 
been as high as forecasters expected. 

Cattle producers and others in the beef 
industry are concerned about weak 
beef demand. When economists dis- 
cuss the demand for beef, they talk 
about the relationship between the 
quantity of beef purchased and its 
price. Throughout the 1960^, econo- 
mists have forecast that, given produc- 
tion, cattle and beef prices would be 
higher than they actually have been. 

The lower supplies caused economists 
to predict prices would be higher than 
they were- This confirms that factors 
other than price affect beef consump- 
tion, especially beef production. 
Among other factors are (1) the rela- 
tively low price and large supplies of 
chicken, (2) a shift in consumers' 
tastes away from beef, and (3) 
changes in income distribution. 

Larger quantities of meats such as 
pork and chicken at relatively lower 
prices have an important effect on the 
quantity of beef purchased by an in- 
dividual. Whereas per capita pork 



production and consumption have fluc- 
tuated near 60 pounds per capita for 
the past 30 years, chicken production 
and consumption have increased dra- 
matically. Improvements in feed effi- 
ciency and marketing have made 
chicken an inexpensive alternative to 
beef. 

Consumer tastes are difficult to mea- 
sure. Consumers are concerned about 
their weight and about the effects of 
cholesterol on their health. Such con- 
cerns may shift expenditures to other 
food products, or even to consumers 1 
purchases other than food- These sub- 
stitutions can be explained by complex 
economic frameworks that examine all 
the alternatives. Or, as is done below, 
they can be summarised as an ag- 
gregated trend. 

As incomes increase, beef consumption 
tends to increase. However, low- 
income consumers' consumption of 
beef is much more sensitive to income 
changes than high-income consump- 
tion. For example, a $25-a- week raise 
may not change the beef consumption 
of a person earning $1,000 a week, but 
it could greatly increase the beef con- 
sumption of someone earning $100 a 
week. 

Which Factors Cause 
Shifts in Beef Consumption? 

The effects of meat prices, income dis- 
tribution, and changes in consumers 1 
tastes on the demand for beef were 
investigated using data from 1960 
through 1984, USDA publishes esti- 
mates of per capita consumption and 
average retail prices of beef, pork, and 
chicken, 

The effects of income distribution on 
beef consumption were based on De- 
partment of Commerce estimates of 
per capita disposable income, average 
and median family income, and the 
unemployment rate. Half of U.S. fam- 
ilies earn more and half earn less than 
the median family income. If there 
are more low-income than high-income 
people, median income will be less 
than the average income. 

A fall in the ratio of average to 
median income indicates relatively 
fewer low-income people. Consump- 
tion of beef, pork, and chicken showed 
consistent relationships among the ef- 
fects of the mean/median income ratio, 
the unemployment rate, and per 



capita disposable income. But beef 
consumption is more sensitive to in- 
come distribution than pork or chick- 



Measuring the impact of changes in 
tastes is much more difficult. No data 
exist to measure tastes either directly 
or indirectly. However* after measur- 
ing the influences of income, income 
distribution, and beef, pork, and chick- 
en prices, there remains a downward 
trend in beef consumption over time. 

Rather than fully account for this re- 
mainder in terms of detailed alterna- 
tives for consumer expenditures, the 
remainder was simply associated with 
the passage of time and dubbed H a 
change in tastes." 

Of all the factors investigated, the 
most important for describing decreas- 
ing beef consumption was this residual 
trend, changing tastes. This trend 
would have accounted for a consump- 
tion decline of more than 30 percent 
between 1972 and 1964 if prices, in- 
come distribution, and other factors 
were held constant. Lower prices for 
pork and broilers further decreased 
beef demand. 

However, average income growth, a 
more favorable income distribution, 
and the lower inflation-corrected price 
of beef buoyed consumption so that the 
actual decline, after ail decline factors 
were accounted for, was less than 10 
percent during 1972-64. 

Taste Changes Hurt Beef Consumption, 
But Income Distribution Switches 
Helped It 
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What Do These 
Shift* Portend* 

Demand for beef and the price of beef 
and cattle are likely to be under pres- 
sure for the next several years- Chick* 
en and pork production is expanding, 
and their prices are likely to be lower, 
thus decreasing consumers' willing- 
ness to purchase beef. 

Income growth and a reversal in the 
downward trend in tastes are the keys 
to expanding domestic demand, How- 
ever, most projections show that in- 
come growth will be sluggish for the 
next several years. And. since con- 
sumer tastes are difficult to predict, it 
U impossible to forecast whether or 
when the trend in beef demand will be 
reversed. 

The cattle cycle now appears to be at 
its low end. With feed prices low, the 
incentive exists to stabilize cattle 
herds and beef production. 

Retail beef and cattle prices are at 
their highest nominal levels since the 
early 1980s, Higher prices might en- 
courage expansion of the cattle sup- 
ply. The projected growth in supplies 
of poultry and pork along with slug- 
gish income growth suggests that con- 
sumer demand for beef will continue to 
be weak in the near future. 

If the trend in tastes continues, cattle 
and beef prices could fall even if per 
capita production stabilizes. {Bill 
Hahn(202) 768-1821] 



Feed Wheat Uee 
Surges in 1986/87 



Abundant wheat supplies and attrac- 
tive prices led to an estimated 
17-percent Increase in global wheat 
feeding during 1986/87. This reflected 
both larger trade flows and increased 
use of domestically produced wheat for 
feed. World use of coarse grains for 
feed is up only 2 percent in 1986/87, 
and coarse grains' share of total world 
use of cereals for feed has shrunk to 
83 percent, compared with 65 the pre- 
vious year. 

World use of wheat for feeding grew at 
an average annual rate of 6 percent 
over the last two decades. The current 



surge has been highly visible because 
of the increase in world feed wheat 
trade. In many cases, feed wheat 
prices were (and still are) comparable 
to or below prices of coarse grains 
traditionally purchased by some im- 
porters. This is due to generally low 
world wheat prices and to discounting 
of lower quality wheats. 

Wheat May Substitute 
For Coarse Grains 

Although wheat is commonly labeled a 
food grain, an average 19 percent of 
the world's total wheat utilization 
from 1981/82 to 1986/87 was for feed, 
not direct human consumption. How- 
evert estimates of wheat for feeding 
are rough. Some lower quality wheats 
ostensibly sold for feed may be milled 
when blended with higher grades. 
Trade flows are similarly difficult to 
quantify, as neither importers nor ex- 
porters commonly designate wheat for 
feed. Despite widespread use of the 
term "feed wheat," there is no stan- 
dard definition. 

Wheat can replace coarse grains for 
feeding with minor adjustments in feed 
rations. All wheat varieties contain 
as much energy as corn, and generally 
average 2 to 5 percent more protein. 
However, the benefit of the higher pro- 
tein is lessened in hog rations because 
the most important amino acid, lysine, 
is present in smaller quantities than it 
is in corn. Wheat is palatable, and 
even wheat damaged by drought, frost, 
insects, disease, or fire can be suitable 
for feed- 
Animal feeders are increasingly sen- 
sitive to pricing of feed ingredients and 
are becoming more flexible in formu- 
lating their rations. Wheat generally 
I becomes more attractive for feed when 
. protein meal prices are high and the 
wheat-to-corn price ratio is low. De- 
cisions on shifting among different 
gTains, or between grain and nongrain 
feeds, may be influenced by seasonal 
factors such as the availability of lo- 
cally harvested grains. 

Europe, USSR Are 
I Largest Feed Wheat User* 

| The USSR is the single largest feeder 
| of wheat in the world, accounting for 
more than 40 percent of global wheat 
feed use. The EC, which accounts for 
25 percent, U next, followed by East- 
ern Europe, the United States, and 
Canada. Despite its top position over 
the last 6 years, the USSR has gradu- 
ally decreased the use of feed wheat 
and has increased the use of coarse 
grain. 



Feed Wheat Use Trending Up for Last 
Decade 
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At the same time, the EC has shifted 
to greater feed wheat use at the ex- 
pense of coarse grains. High internal 
prices have encouraged domestic 
wheat production and use. EC wheat 
production expanded 17 percent be- 
tween 1980/81 and 1986/87, primarily 
because of gains in the UK. 

EC wheat is characterized by high 
yields and lower milling quality be- 
cause of moist conditions across north- 
ern Europe. This is particularly true 
in the UK, where technological 
changes have enabled wheat produc- 
tion to expand 65 percent since 1980. 
As a result, the EC has increased its 
suppl> of feed-quality wheat. There 
has been an increase in EC onfarm 
feeding instead of mixed feed pur- 
chases, and farmers have become 
more likely to use wheat In addition, 
large wheat supplies have encouraged 
exports. The EC has sold wheat for 
feed at discount prices to the Soviet 
Union, Mexico, and South Korea, 

Australia, Canada Raise Exports 
As Feed Wheat Trade Expands 

Since the tight world grain markets of 
the mid-1970 , s, there have been few 
large changes in world feed wheat 
use. Globally most feed wheat is do- 
mestically grown and not traded, with 
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pl.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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very little used in developing coun- 
tries. What was unusual in 1986/87 
was the jump in total wheat for feed- 
ing, including growth in feed wheat 
trade and increased use by non- 
traditional users. 

The EC, Australia, and Canada are 
the main exporters of feed wheat. Wet 
harvest weather over the past few 
years increased Australia's supply of 
"general purpose" and feed-quality 
wheat General-purpose wheat is low 
quality. It may be suitable for milling; 
if its price is low enough, it can be an 
attractive feed grain. Since supplies 
of low-quality wheat exceeded domes 
itic demand, Australia exported low- 
priced feed wheat to South Korea, 
Mexico, and the Philippines. 

Canada experienced late rains in 
1986, resulting in below- 
normal-quality wheat "Utility" and 
feed wheat accounted for 17 percent of 
the total Canadian wheat crop in 
1986, nearly double the 5-year aver- 
age. This led to increased domestic 
wheat feed use and to exports at dis- 
count prices. 

Recent and dramatic increases in 
wheat feeding by Mexico and Korea 
captured much attention; these 
stemmed entirely from imported sup- 
plies. Estimated use was up 49 per- 
cent to 1.7 million tons in Korea dur- 
ing 1986/87. Use was up 28 percent to 
1.4 million tons in Mexico, on top of a 
37-percent rise the previous year. 

For Korea, extremely attractive prices 
led to the wheat imports. During 
much of 1986, the delivered price of 



feed wheat was actually lower than 
that of corn. At the end of 1986, 
Korea paid as little as $71 per ton 
(delivered, cost and freight) for Aus- 
tralian feed wheat, compared with 
j about $84 for U.S. corn. At that time, 
average f.o.b. prices for Australian 
milling wheat were $110. The 
1986/87 spurt in wheat fed to livestock 
displaced some coarse grains, with 
coarse grain feed use in South Korea 
down 16 percent. 

In 1986/87, Soviet wheat feeding was 
estimated 22 percent above a year 
earlier. The increase was due in part 
to large domestic supplies resulting 
from an excellent wheat harvest. In 
addition, the Soviet Union took advan- 
tage of low prices and imported large 
quantities of feed wheat, primarily 
from Canada and the U.K. USSR 
wheat imports in 1986/87 totaled 16.5 

j million tons; of this, nearly 4 million 

| tons were feed quality. 

I 1987/88 Outlook far 
Reduced World Use 

Assuming normal weather, forecasts 
for 1987/88 call for a decline from the 
peak in world wheat feeding and a 
return to trend growth. The decline 
can be attributed primarily to a drop 
in Soviet feed wheat use due to re- 
duced wheat supplies. The lower So- 
viet wheat supplies are being offset by 
near-record coarse grain production* 

However, feed wheat exports could 
continue at current levels. World feed 
wheat is expected to remain ample, 



with a continuation of large supplies 
in the EC, Weather conditions at har- 
vest have a major influence on feed 
wheat supplies in Australia and 
Canada; both countries have expanded 
their feed wheat exports during the 
last few years and may be able to 
maintain market shares by continuing 
to export wheat classified as feed in 
1987/88, even if harvest weather is 
optimal. 

[Pete Riley and Sara Schwartz (202) 
786-16S1J 
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Marketing Orders: 
Industry Self*Regulation 



Federal marketing orders are industry 
self-regulation programs. They enable 
producers of certain fruits* vegetables, 
tree nuts, and specialty crops to raise 
grower prices and their incomes in- 
directly by controlling product quality, 
quantity, and other market 
conditions. 1 

Research indicates that marketing or- 
ders can have both beneficial and ad- 
verse effects on growers and consum- 
ers. This sometimes makes orders 
controversial and newsworthy. Re- 
cently, producers turned down a pro- 
posed order for &gg$ and terminated 
orders for hops, tart cherries, and 
Florida Indian River grapefruit. Also, 
some citrus producers claim Western 
citrus orders create inequities among 
growers and do not enhance grower 
incomes. 

Orders Emerged from 
I9S0 f w Cooperative Movement 

Marketing orders grew out of the 
1930's cooperative movement, which 
aimed to combat low prices and cha- 
otic marketing conditions. Numerous 
fruit and vegetable marketing coopera- 
tives tried to promote orderly market- 
ing by cutting sales and setting qual- 
ity standards. Most attempts failed 
because non participating producers 
and handlers benefited from the re- 
sulting higher prices without restrict- 
ing their own marketings. 

This inequity, known as the "free rid- 
er** problem, led to Federal marketing 
order and agreement programs en- 
acted as the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. The act ha* 
since been amended several times. 






1 Federal marketing orders are used 
extensively for fluid mill, but they are 
administered differently than fruit and 
vegetable orders. This article does not 
apply to milk orders. 
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FEDERAL MARKETING ORDERS 



FRUIT 

Florida citrus 1/ 

T«xas cranji* & grapefruit 2/ 
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California *1tfl fruit 

Washington peaches 

^aaMngton apricots 
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iaah.-Orag. frSSh prur\es 

California oasaart grap*a 4/ 

California To*ay grapes 
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Ha*a1 1 Papaya* 

Cranfcarrlaa ( 10 StftTts) 3/ 

Wa>h*-arag. Bartlatt p**ra 

XallfOrnla Ollvas 
VEGETABLES 
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Washington poTatO*t 

S, Orag.-N. Cftllf. potrtoas 

Colorado potaTpti 

Malna potato** 

Virginia-^. C»ro1 1na potatoes 

XaahO-E . Dr*g. onions 

South T»*M OOloni 

Rio Grand* Vallty {Tax.) tomatots 4 

Florida tonatOS* 

Florida C»1»ry 

South Tft*as 1 at toe* 

Tsnai nalona 
DRIED FRUITS, NUTS, t SPECIALTY CHOPS 

California almono* 

Qrag.-Kaan, fMoarta 

Pacific CoaaT walnuts 

Far htost so»ar*1nt Oil 4/ 

California ostsa 

Ca11fOrni» raisms 
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Orders are initiated by growers. The 
Secretary of Agriculture establishes a 
Federal marketing order on the basis 
of evidence presented at a public hear- 
ing and approval by two-thirds of the 
producers involved (three* fourths for 
California citrus fruit). Orders are 
managed by committees of growers, or 
growers and handlers, and are binding 
on all handlers in the areas desig- 
nated. 

The Secretary may suspend or termi- 
nate an order if it obstructs or does 
not support the declared policy of the 
enabling legislation. An order must be 
ended if at least half of the producers, 



or producers representing at least half 
of the production, vote to end it Grow- 
ers periodically vote to continue their 
orders. 

Currently there are 44 Federal mar- 
keting orders for horticultural crops. 
In addition, numerous State market- 
ing orders and agreements provide 
support for research and promotion. 

Supply Management Provision* 
Regulate Quantities Sold 

Supply management provisions help 
regulate the amount marketed. There 
are four kinds of supply management: 
1) producer allotments, 2) market al- 
locations, 3) reserve pool t and 4) mar- 
ket flow. 



Producer allotments,— These help pre* 
vent price-depressing market gluts by 
assigning maximum quantities which 
handlers on behalf of growers may sell 
in specific markets. Normally these 
maximums are assigned to a grower 
based on historical sales. Only three 
orders— cranberries, FJorida celery, 
and spearmint oil— provide for produc- 
er allotments. Allotments in the cran- 
berry order have never been used. Al- 
lotments are set for the other two com- 
modities, to enhance grower returns, 
but may have limited effect. For ex- 
ample, any attempt on the part of 
Florida celery growers to raise prices 
by reducing sales likely would be 
thwarted by increased celery market- 
ings from California. Restrictive sup- 
ply controls by spearmint oil producers 
could be countered by imports and do- 
mestic production not covered by the 
order. 

If an allotment restricts marketings, 
and can be bought and sold, it can 
acquire value and thereby become a 
significant cost to growers. Records of 
hearings suggest that this was one 
factor leading the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to terminate the hops order 
in 1985. 

Market allocation,— These provisions 
specify the maximum quantity han- 
dlers may ship to one of two or more 
separate markets. Such provisions 
raise producer returns by diverting 
shipments from a primary market 
(usually the fresh or domestic) to a 
secondary market (usually processing 
or export). 

Reserve pools.— The orders provide for 
setting aside part of a crop when sup- 
plies are considered large, to be sold 
when market conditions improve. Re- 
serve pool contents may be held for 
sale in succeeding marketing years, 
diverted to a secondary market, or die- 
posed of in nonfood uses. 

Market flow provisions.— These consist 
of handler prorates and shipping holi- 
days, and they help even out ship- 
ments over the season to avoid gluts 
and shortages. Prorates specify the 
maximum quantity a handler may 
ship to the primary market over a 
stated period, usually ^ week. Use of 
prorates during all or nearly all of a 
marketing season may be similar to 
market allocation— limiting sales to 
the primary market and causing some 
product to be diverted to a secondary 
market. 
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The California- Arizona fresh citrus in- 
dustry uses prorates extensively, and 
their use is controversial. Proponents 
claim prorates match supply and de- 
mand at prices which are fair for both 
producers and consumers. Opponents 
argue that prorates unduly restrict in- 
dividual decisionmaking and cause 
overinvestment in the citrus industry. 

Shipping holidays represent a weaker 
form of market flow provision. They 
temporarily prohibit commercial sales 
by handlers. Growers typically use 
shipping holidays to avoid supply 
buildups in terminal markets during 
periods of limited trade activity, such 
as the week between Christmas and 
New Year's. 

Quality Control* 
Improve Product Image 

Quality controls establish minimum 
grade, size, and maturity require- 
ments for a product. They usually are 
enforced through mandatory Federal 
inspection. Quality standards enable 
an industry to establish a positive 
product image by assuring wholesale 
buyers and consumers that the pro- 
duce is not immature, overripe, or oth- 
erwise undesirable- 

The higher average quality can build 
consumer loyalty and may expand 
sales. In addition, removing inferior 
products from the market cuts down 
spoilage and consumer rejection. Less 
loss reduces marketing costs and may 
raise grower returns and lower con- 
sumer prices. 

Quality standards are sometimes con- 
troversial. For example, the kiwi fruit 
order has a shape-of-fruit standard. 
Opponents claim it excludes good fruit 
from the market. Proponents argue 
that misshapen fruit contributes to a 
poor consumer image of U.S. kiwi fruit 
and limits market expansion. 

Order* Aid Researchj Promotion 

Production and marketing research 
and commodity promotion are a rela- 
tively small part of total costs if they 
are spread over all handlers. Since 
marketing orders require compliance 
by all handlers within the boundaries 
of the order, they enable industries 
made up of small producers to conduct 
joint research and promotion. 

Pack and container standardization, a 
second type of market support activity, 
assures receivers of shipment consis- 
tency and can reduce marketing costs. 



Market support activities are some- 
times marked by controversy. For ex-" 
ample, the filbert, almond, and olive 
Orders permit handlers who advertise 
their own brands to obtain credit for 
some advertising expenses against or- 
der assessments. Opponents claim 
that brand advertisers benefit from 
the industry advertising program 
without paying. Brand advertisers ar- 
gue that their advertising benefits the 
industry as well as themselves. 

Order* Hold Little Promise 
For Major Field Crops 

Could marketing orders be used as a 
substitute for Federal price and in- 
come support programs for the major 
field crops? The idea may have con- 
siderable appeal because marketing 
orders involve no direct Treasury out- 
lays. Further, most producers who 
work under marketing orders appear 
satisfied with them. 

Only the supply management regula- 
tions of marketing orders appear to 
measurably enhance grower prices, 
and then only indirectly, when an in- 
dustry can isolate its market from oth- 
er suppliers. Generally it is easier to 
isolate markets for horticultural crops 
than for the major Geld crops. 

Most marketing order crops are grown 
by relatively small numbers of produc- 
ers within relatively small geographic 
areas, whereas field crop production 
occurs over wide areas of the country 
and involves many producers. A mar- 
keting order for major field crops 
would be much more difficult to or- 
ganize and implement. 

Further, field crop producers in other 
countries compete directly with U.S. 
prodncers through world trade. High 
tariff or nontariff barriers would be 
needed to restrict imports. If prices 
rose within the United States, grain 
users could circumvent the marketing 
restrictions by producing their own 
grain and selling it in a different 
form. Feedlot operators, for example, 
could grow their own corn and market 
it as fed cattle. [Glenn Zepp (202) 
786-1768 and Nicholas Powers (202) 
786-1869] 
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FARM CHEMICALS AND 
GROUNDWATER QUALITY 

The United States relies heavily on 
groundwater for domestic drinking, 
livestock, and irrigation. More than 
97 percent of rural drinking water in 
the United States comes from under- 
ground sources P along with 55 percent 
of livestock water and 40 percent of 
irrigation water. In 1080, ground- 
water served 40 percent of the popula- 
tion using public water supplies. 

Gound water contamination, as the 
term U currently being used, occurs 
when agricultural chemicals applied 
to the soil surface leach to subsurface 
water. 

Little is known about the extent of 
groundwater contamination from hu- 
man activities, even though there are 
documented and suspected risks to hu- 
man and animal health from exposure 
to contaminated groundwater. Con- 
centrations of agricultural chemicals 
currently found in groundwater may 
not always exceed established health 
advisories. 

Contamination can persist for many 
years and cleanup costs can be prohib- 
itive. Interaction between surface wa- 
ter and groundwater can mean that in 
some areas aquifer contamination 
eventually pollutes streams, lakes, 
and estuaries. 
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Agricultural chemicals may contribute 
to groundwater contamination. Pro- 
grams and policies to contra) ground- 
water contamination from chemicals 
are being implemented by several 
States, including California, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, and are under discussion in 
other States and federally. But the 
lack of consistent, comprehensive data 
relating agricultural activities and 
groundwater contamination has ham- 
pered policy development 

Several trends over the past decades 
have increased the potential for ag- 
ricultural contamination of ground- 
water. Use of inorganic nitrogen fer- 
tilizers, a major source of nitrate- 
nitrogen contamination, increased 150 
percent between 1965 and 1984. Pes- 
ticide use nearly tripled between 1964 
and 1984, mostly from increased use 
of herbicides, although acreage reduc- 
tions resulting from the 1985 Food Se- 
curity Act have led to reduction in 
total use of both pesticides and fertiliz- 
ers. 

Other trends— including concentrated 
livestock, dairy, and poultry oper- 
ations; conservation tillage expansion; 
and increases in irrigated areas— may 
have raised the potential for contami- 
nation in some areas, although in the 
case of conservation tillage the rela- 
tionship to groundwater contamina- 
tion is not fully defined. 

The extent of groundwater contamina- 
tion depends on physical factors as 
well as land use and agricultural prac- 



tices. Climate, hydrogeology, soil 
characteristics, aquifer recharge 
rates, water table depth, and char- 
acteristics of the aquifer and unsatu- 
rated zone are all important- The 
characteristics of a potential pollutant 
itself, such as how easily it dissolves 
and now long it persists, also influence 
contamination- 

Potential Contamination 
Areas Identified 

ERS recently identified areas of poten- 
tial groundwater contamination from 
agricultural uses of both pesticides 
and nitrogen fertilizers in the United 
States. Potential contamination was 
defined by combining county data on 
physical vulnerability with data on 
chemical use. The numbers and dis- 
tribution of people using groundwater 
in areas of potential contamination 
were estimated, The data do not ana- 
lyze local problems, but depict regional 
patterns. 

About 46 percent of counties in the 
continental United States have the po- 
tential for contamination by pesticide 
and fertilizer residuals. There are 800 
counties with potential pesticide con- 
tamination only. These counties are 
located mainly along the Eastern 
Seaboard, Gulf Coast, and upper Mid* 
west. 

Counties with potential nitrate con- 
tamination total about. 300. These are 
found principally in the Great Plains 
and portions of the Northwest and 
Southwest Only about 300 counties 



Areas of Potential Groundwater Contamination from Farm Chemicals 




have potential for both pesticide and 
nitrate contamination. These are lo- 
cated chiefly in the Corn Belt, Lake 
States, and Northeast 

More than 50 million people rely on 
groundwater for their drinking water 
in the regions with potential for con- 
tamination. Of these people, about 19 
million obtain their water from private 
wells, which are more vulnerable to 
contamination because they are shal- 
lower than public wells and often not 
built as well- Areas with the most 
people relying on private wells are 
scattered through the South, North- 
east, Midwest, and portions of the 
West, 

More than 65 percent of the 50 million 
live in areas where only pesticide con- 
tamination is indicated. A majority of 
people using public groundwater sup- 
plies {68 percent) reside bi areas with 
potential pesticide contamination. 

Monitoring Private Well* 
Could Cant Over $2 Billion 

Contaminated groundwater could be 
costly to society and individuals, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of hu- 
man health. The lack of available 
data on contamination occurrences 
and costs makes direct assessment dif- 
ficult. 

One way to estimate what society 
must pay to reduce contamination risk 
is to determine what it would cost to 
avoid the risk. The first step in avoid- 
ance strategy is to monitor ground* 
water quality- If the information in- 
dicates that groundwater contamina- 
tion is a problem, remedial action can 
then be taken. 

The ERS estimates of initial monitor- 
ing costs for private wells in counties 
with potential for contaminated 
ground- 
water range from almost $1 billion to 
more than $2 billion, depending upon 
the assumptions used. The average or 
best estimate is about $1.4 billion for 
a one-time check. Pesticides, alone or 
in combination with nitrates, repre- 
sent almost all of the monitoring costs 
because of the potentially larger geo- 
graphical area and higher laboratory 
costs involved in pesticide checks. Ru- 
ral residents who rely on private wells, 
particularly farmers, would incur a 
large portion of monitoring and detec- 
tion coats. 

Education, Research Important 

Farmers are more affected by agricul- 
tural chemicals in groundwater than 
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in surface water because their wells 
are likely to be close to the sources of 
contamination. Surveys suggest that 
fanners are concerned about ground- 
water contamination. Education pro- 
grams for farmers therefore could play 
a major role in preventing or minirniz- 
Lng groundwater contamination* The 
success of education programs de- 
pends, in part, on research. M?ny re- 
search programs are just getting 
started. 

Different strategies may be appropri- 
ate for dealing with nitrates than 
those for pesticides. Monitoring for ni- 
trates ii relatively inexpensive, and 
the small number of private wells po- 
tentially affected may make a reme- 
dial program feasible. In contrast, 
monitoring costs for pesticides are so 
high that detection and remedial ac- 
tion may not be a workable strategy. 
Effective and economical prevention 
measures may be more efficient. 

A protection strategy would be most 
effective if it targeted the most vulner- 
able regions. Not all regions where 
agricultural chemicals are being used 
are equally dependent upon ground- 
water, densely populated, or vulner- 
able to contamination, so regions could 
be assigned priority for groundwater 
protection. [Linda K. Lee (202) 
786-1444] 

LENDERS HOLD 8 MILLION 
FARM ACRES 

The financial problems of the farm 
sector during the 1980's have increas- 
ingly passed to lenders* who have ac- 
quired growing amounts of farmland 
via foreclosure, deed In lieu of foreclo- 
sure, and bankruptcy. Many observ- 
ers are concerned that the sizable in- 
ventory of farm property held by lend- 
ers has placed a lid on farmland prices 
in a relatively inactive market. 

The major institutional lenders -the 
Farm Credit System (FCS), commer- 
cial banks, the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration (FmHA), and life insurance 
companies— together accounted for 74 
percent of the S92 billion farm real 
estate debt (excluding households) on 
December 31, 1986, A major portion 
of the rest of the debt is owed to those 
who have sold their farms on contract 
or taken a mortgage as part of the 
sales agreement. Little ii known 
about the amount of acquired or re- 
verted property held by this 
"individuals and other lenders" group. 
The focus here is on the four major 
categories of institutional lenders. 
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Total Farmland Balding* 
Worth $3JS1 Billion 

Total holdings of farmland acquired by 
the four institutional lender groups 
are estimated at 7,984,000 acres, val- 
ued at $3.81 billion. Total acres held 
are approximately equal to the com- 
bined area of Maryland and Delaware. 

The FCS holds about 35 percent of the 
acquired acres, the largest share; life 
insurance companies hold roughly 30 
percent. In terms of value, however, 
life insurance companies hold 38 per- 
cent of the total and the FCS 29 per- 
cent. 

Commercial banks have the smallest 
share in terms of acres or value. Un- 
like other lender groups, banks do not 
report farmland holdings, but they do 
report total land holdings. So the 
farmland share of total holdings was 
estimated by multiplying total hold- 
ings by the ratio of farm real-estate 
loans to total real-estate loans for 
each bank. 

On January 1, 1937, during the Great 
Depression, the leading lending agen- 
cies held about 28 million acres of 
farmland, compared with 8 million 
now. However, conditions in the 
1930's were radically different from 
those of the 1980's. Today's acquisi- 
tions, beginning in 1982, occurred rap- 
idly. In contrast, the 1930*1 saw ac- 
quisitions spread over nearly two dec- 
ades, building upon the economic 
stress that began for the farm sector 
in the early 1920's + 

Acquired Farmland 1$ Factor 
In the Market 

Are lender holdings large enough to 
depress land prices? To answer this 



question, acquired farmland is com- 
pared with the total stock of farmland, 
first in terms of total acres, and then 
in terms of total value of land and 
buildings. Finally, the inventory of ac- 
quired property is compared with es- 
timated annual turnover of farmland 
in the market 

The 7.98 million acres of acquired 
farmland represent 0.8 percent of the 
1 -billion -acre total of U.S. farmland. 
The S3. 81 billion value of all acquired 
properties is + 7 percent of the total 
value of all U.S. farmland and build- 
ings. 

The stock of lender-acquired farmland 
is large relative to the annual flow of 
farmland tales. An ERS survey of 
rates of rural land transfer for July 
198Wune 1986 estimates that 3.3 
percent of the acres and 3.5 percent of 
the value of all rural land were trans- 
ferred during this period. Although 
transfer rates for farmland likely are 
somewhat lower than for this broader 
definition of rural land, the survey 
does suggest that the 1980's farmland 
market was far from dead. Land 
transfers determined from the survey 
are well within the historical rule of 
thumb of 2 to 5 percent of farmland 
being transferred in 1 year. 

A transfer rate of 3-3 percent implies 
that an estimated 33,243,000 farm 
acres were transferred per year. The 
four institutional lender groups held 
7,984,000 acres in inventory during 
December 31, 1986-March 31, 1987, 
equal to 24 percent of sales. 

The total value of U.S. farmland and 
buildings was $553.7 billion on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1987. A transfer rate of 3.5 
percent yields an estimated $19.4 bil- 
lion in farmland transferred annually. 
Together, all four institutional lender 
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groups held $3.81 billion in acquired 
properties, or 19.7 percent of estimat- 
ed annual sales. 

So lender holdings of farmland are an 
important, but not dominating, factor 
in the farmland markets. Lenders do 
not sell all of their holdings in any 
flingle year. Consequently, the ratio of 
acquired property holdings to annual 
transfers overstates their likely impor- 
tance. As a group, the life insurance 
companies, despite their major hold- 
ings, have been slow to sell farmland. 
And FmHA has been hampered in its 
attempts to sell large quantities by the 
Congress and the courts. 

Large regional differences in holdings 
exist. So the potential impact of lend- 
er holdings of acquired farmland is 
more important in some areas than 
others. The value of acquired property 
in relation to expected annual trans- 
fers for the four lender groups is high- 
est in the St. Paul, Omaha, and Sac- 
ramento districts of the Farm Credit 
System. 

Management Issues 
Concern Lenders 

When lenders take back farms from 
stressed borrowers, the properties are 
usually in poor condition, partly be- 
cause borrowers about to default do 
not maintain property they will lose. 

In Proportion \a Total Farmland Sales, 
Lender-Acquired Property Highest In 
St. Paul, Omaha Districts 

S billion 
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This explains, in part, why the aver- 
age value of a farm acre held by a 
lender is only 82 percent of the na- 
tional average value of farmland- 
Management of acquired farm prop- 
erty is a growing problem for lenders- 
The FCS has tried to sell land inven- 
tory as soon as possible without un- 
duly affecting local land values. Being 
a single-sector lender to a sector under 
financial stress, the FCS has little 
choice because it needs the cash flow 
to help solve its own financial prob- 
lems. 

Commercial bank holdings tend to be 
scattered among thousands of banks 
that are often limited by law as to how 
long they can hold acquired farmland. 
So most commercial banks seek to sell 
their land within a fairly short time. 

Congress restricts FmHA's sale and 
management of its inventory. Life in- 
surance companies have taken more of 
a "wait and see* 1 stance, Some com- 
panies are aggressively trying to sell 
their acquired properties, but most 
have been content to hold the prop- 
erties as investments while they watch 
farmland prices. Life insurance com- 
panies have come under increasing 
scrutiny by rural advocacy groups re- 
garding their management poli- 
cies- This probably will be a growing 
problem for all agricultural lenders. 

Lender policies on the sale of acquired 
farmland have generated considerable 
controversy. Controversy flares espe- 
cially when the sale involves a large 
tract sold to an "outsider" or 
"corporate interest," or when the for- 
mer owner is evicted without a chance 
to repurchase the land. The FmHA 
and FCS have had the most difficulty 
in this area. Critics maintain that the 
large amount of acquired property in 
lenders' hands raises serious questions 
about who controls the nation's farm- 
land. 

Because of the problems with sales, 
many lenders find themselves in the 
farm business. Some of the acquired 
property has been placed in USDA's 
conservation reserve. Some farms are 
leased back to the former owners. 
Many lenders hire professional farm 
managers to get the highest return 
possible. Others, notably the life in- 
surance companies, are developing 
their own land-management units, in- 
dicating a longer term commitment to 
maintaining their stake in the farm 
sector. 



Prospects Are Mixed 

Lender holdings are still increasing, 
but at a slower rate. They have not 
yet peaked, but the credit crunch of 
the 1980's appears to be easing [see 
Farm Finance in this issue]. The re- 
cent market stabilization and 
strengthening are helping lenders sell 
inventory, but no land boom is ex- 
pected. A large supply of farmland is 
currently on the market, preventing a 
rapid recovery in farmland values. 
Many lenders' sales of acquired prop- 
erties ar* made at concessionary loan 
terms, enabling them to move land 
without dropping sales prices. 

Optimism for land markets stems from 
expectations of continuing high net 
cash farm income and low interest 
rates, which would allow more farmers 
to finance land purchases. Pessimism 
steins from the 8 million acres of lend- 
er holdings that could be put on the 
market, and from recognition that 
price supports or other Government 
programs could be cut. [Jerome Stam 
(202) 786-1886, Greg Gajewskt 
786-1884, and Steven Koenig 
786-1889] 
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Farm Finance 



OUTLOOK FOR 1987 

Nominal 1987 net cash income for 
farmers could be a record $54 to $68 
billion, compared with 1986's $52.0 
billion. Cash income is being driven 
by sharp declines in production ex- 
penses and continued growth in direct 
Federal payments, which more than 
offset persistent slippage in receipts 
from crop marketings. 

Adjusted for inflation, however, 1987 
net cash income is anticipated to re- 
main around one-tenth below the 
1970's average and likely will be down 
slightly from 1986. Net farm income, 
which considers inventory change and 
depreciation in addition to cash flows, 
reached a new nominal high of $37,5 
billion in 1986 and is expected to rise 
to $41445 billion this year. 

Real estate assets are stabilizing, and 
equity values may be edging up. The 
rate of decline in farmland values 
slowed in late 1986, and values ap- 
pear to be strengthening in some key 
agricultural areas in 1987, Farmers 
are paying off debts and acquiring less 
new short-term debt than in the past, 
supporting prospects for gains in net 
worth. 
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Definitions 



Net cash income.— Measures the 
amount of funds generated by the 
farm business that can be used to pay 
back principal expand the business, 
or pay for family expenses. Calcu- 
lated as gross cash income minus all 
cash operating expenses, including in- 
terest payments. 

Net farm income.— Measures the net 
value of agricultural production, 
whether it is sold or stored on the 
farm, and the profit or loss associated 
with current production. Calculated 
as adjusted gross cash income, reflect- 
ing changes in inventory values, plus 
nonmoney income, minus total operat- 
ing expense, including both interest 
and depreciation of capital stock. 



Expenses Fall, 

But Grot* Income Weaken* 

Falling production expenses in virtu- 
ally all categories account for much of 
the recent income strength. Lower in- 
put prices, reduced input use per acre, 
and a 5-percent decline in planted 
acres for the eight major program 
commodities contributed to a record 
nominal decline of $11.6 billion in pro- 
duction costs in 1986, The forecast for 
1987 cash expenses is $95-97 billion, 
down 4 percent from a year earlier 
and roughly 18 percent below the 1984 
peak. 
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One expenditure category, building 
and fencing, Increased. Greater need 
for onfarm crop storage and expansion 
by poultry producers drove up iota] 
building expenditures. 

While lower expenses are boosting net 
cash income to record nominal levels, 
gross cash income is anticipated to fall 
in 1987, as it did in 1986. Gross cash 
income is forecast at $151 to $153 
billion in 1987, compared with $152 
billion in 1986 and $156.9 billion in 
1965. 

Crop receipts fell an estimated 14 per- 
cent in 1966 and are likely to lose 
another 5 to 9 percent this year. Re- 
duced crop earnings are most pro- 
nounced among wheat, corn, and sor- 
ghum producers, dragging down gross 
cash income for the crops sector as a 
whole. Federal subsidies are main- 
taining income for the crop sector- 
Livestock receipts are indicated slight- 
ly higher this year. 

1986 Financial Performance 
Differ* Among Farm Operator* 

The Farm Costs and Returns Survey 
(FCRS) provides detailed annual fi- 
nancial and operating data. Esti- 
mates of cash and net farm income 
developed for farm operators from the 
FCRS are conceptually equivalent but 
methodologically different from ERS 
estimates for the farm sector as a 
whole. The data FCRS colJecU ex- 
clude landlord and contractor receipts, 
which are reported in ERS farm sector 
income estimates. However, FCRS 
data provide information on the in- 
cidence and distribution of financial 
stress among farm operators not dis- 
cemable in the aggregate sector data 

Record net cash income helped farm- 
ers pay off some of their total debt in 
1986, but continued foreclosures and 
debt restructuring indicate that not all 
producers are sharing equally in the 
recovery. Many farmers who borrowed 
heavily to begin or expand operations 
in the late 197<Ts and early 1980*5 are 
now either highly leveraged or techni- 
cally insolvent (debt-asset ratio great- 
er than 1.0). These farmers may have 
bills that exceed their cash income 
(negative cash flow) caused partly by 
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high debt-repayment requirements. 
(See "Potential Loan Losses of Farm- 
ers and Lenders 1 ' in this issue.) 

Income & Debt Position* 
Improve 

Over 53 percent of all farms had posi- 
tive net cash income in 1986, com- 
pared with under 52 percent in 1985. 
Over 68 percent of all farm businesses 
generated positive net farm income in 
1986. 

Farm operator debt fell 13 percent 
during 1986, and totaled $98.5 billion 
on January 1, 1987. The average 
debt-asset ratio remained at approxi- 
mately 0«22. On average, larger 
farms were more highly leveraged 
than smaller farms. The highest debt- 
asset ratios were among cash grain 
farms, and among farms in the Lake 
States and Northern Plains, partly be* 
cause of the continued erosion of asset 
values. 

Nearly two-fifths of ail farms were 
debt-free entering 1987, and another 
40 percent had debt^asset ratios less 
than 0.40. The remaining 21 percent 
of operators were highly leveraged, the 
same proportion as in January 1, 
1986. In both years, 4 percent of all 
operators were technically insolvent, 
with debt exceeding total assets. 
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Over 40 Percent of Farmer* 
Have Low Debt T Positive Income 

Income levels and debt-asset ratios to* 
gether can provide a useful description 
of the farm sector's financial health. 
A farm can be highly leveraged and 
still be profitable if its income is high 
enough; a farm with negative income 
may Feel little stress in the short run if 
it has low debt and can borrow 
against its current assets. 

Ten percent of all farms were vulner- 
able in 1986 in the sense that they 
had both a high debt-asset ratio and 
negative net cash income. In contrast, 
over 41 percent of all farms had posi- 
tive net cash income and low debt, 
putting them in a favorable Financial 
position. 

Farms with annual sales oF at least 
$40,000 improved financially in 1986, 
with only 9 percent in a vulnerable 
position at the end of the year. Live- 
stock producers, who gained from low- 
er feed grain prices, were responsible 
for much of the overall improvement. 
In contrast, the financial position of 
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Financial Health Categories 

Income and solvency determine farm 
businesses* financial health. A farm 
has favorable income status if it has 
positive net cash income. A favorable 
solvency status means a farm's debt* 
asset ratio is less than 0.40. Based on 
these measures, four financial health 
categories can be delineated: 

* Favorable. These farms have 
positive income and a debt-asset 
ratio less than 0.40. These farms 
are in good short-term financial 
positions and are considered 6- 
nancially stable. 

Marginal income. These farms 
have negative income but enjoy a 



debt-asset ratio less than 0.40. 
These farms generally face a cur- 
rent income problem, but probably 
can borrow against existing as- 
sets to help meet expenses. 

Marginal solvency. These opera- 
tors have positive Income but 
debt-asset ratios above 0.40. 
These farms are generating posi- 
tive returns, despite higher debt 
repayment requirements. 

Vulnerable. These farms face the 
double difficulty of negative in- 
come and a debt*asset ratio above 
0.40. These farms are both highly 
leveraged and have income defi- 
ciencies. Their continued viability 
as farm businesses is question- 
able. 
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cash grain farms worsened in 1986, as 
continued surpluses depressed market 
prices. 

Farms with debt-asset ratios over 0.40 
owed more than 67 percent of all oper- 
ator debt at the end of 1986, approxi- 
mately the same as a year earlier. 
The share of debt owed by insolvent 
farms decreased during the year, how- 
ever, from 16 to 14 percent. 

Farmers with both negative income 
and high debt-asset ratios owed 25 
percent of all debt in 1986. Of this 
debt, cash grain farms owed 36 per- 
cent and beef, hog, and sheep farmers 
owed 31 percent. 

Strong Income* in 1986 
Helped Bate Debt Burdens 

In the Com Belt, Lake States, and 
Northern Plains, land value declines 
have eroded asset values in recent 
years. The relatively high net cash 
incomes in these regions helped farm- 
ers to make debt repayments in 1986 
and reduce their debt/asset ratios. 
These earnings— boosted by a combi- 
nation of Government loans, large di- 
rect Federal payments, and lower in- 
put expenses— helped to keep the 
share of vulnerable farms in these re- 
gions at only 1 point above the na- 
tional average of 10 percent 

Even though about 50 percent of farms 
in the Northeast, Appalachian, and 
Mountain regions had negative net 
cash incomes in 1986, they also had 
the lowest proportions of farms clas- 
sified as vulnerable {7-8 percent). The 
relatively low proportions of farms in 
these regions with high debt-asset ra- 
tios were responsible for this result. 
[Richard Kodl and Elizabeth Nielsen 
(202) 786-1801] 
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POTENTIAL LOAN LOSSES 
OF FARMERS & LENDERS 

The amount of farm debt at mk is 
down from last year. Potential loan 
losses could total $4 billion in 19S7, 
down from $6.3 billion in 19S6 and 
$8.6 billion in 1985. 

Potential loss is a measure of the 
amount lenders stand to lose if finan- 
cially stressed borrowers default on 
their loans. Loan loss amounts are 
established using the past due expense 
for interest plus money lost from sell- 
ing farmers' assets at less than loan 
value through forced sale or foreclo- 
sure. The amount lenders actually 
lose has been substantially less in 
past years, because not all farms in 
financial difficulty default. Data for 
estimated financial stress come from 
the Farm Costs and Returns Survey 
(FCRS). 

While many farmers* loans wer* past 
due, foreclosure was not necessarily 
the best option for lenders to pursue. 
Lower returns from land, coupled with 
poor future income prospects, caused 
asset values in many cases to decline 
by 50-60 percent, A lender could typi- 
cally expect to recover Only 60 to 70 
percent of the original loan value 
through foreclosure. 

Estimates of potential loan loss can be 
made by classifying farms according 
to their debt-asset ratio and their debt- 
service ratio. Farms with debt^asset 
ratios above 0.40 are considered to 
have high debt; with ratios above 0.70, 
to have very high debt; and with ratios 
above 1,0* to be technically insolvent. 

The debt-service ratio is cash flow be- 
fore interest expense, divided by inter- 
est expense plus estimated principal 
payments due on outstanding loans. 
A ratio of greater than 1.0 means 
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One-Sixth of Commercial Farms Had One-Third of Debt in 1986 
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cash is available for debt service, fam- 
ily living, and maintenance and im- 
provements. A ratio less than 1.0 
means the farmer would have diffi- 
culty servicing debt 

A farmer is considered to be in finan- 
cial danger if the farm's debt burden 
and debt service meet one of the fol- 
lowing three conditions: 

• the farmer is technically insolvent 
{debts larger than assets) and 
therefore in danger of financial 
failure regardless of cash flows; 

• the farmer has very high debts 
and a cash flow sufficient to ser- 
vice interest and principal pay- 
ments only partially; Or, 



• the farmer has very high debts 
and cannot service any of the debt 
repayment obligations. 

Sixteen percent of the farmers sur- 
veyed in early 1987 fit one or more of 
these descriptions. They had one-third 
of the total debt of the farm sector. 

One-Sixth of Commercial 
Farmers * Debt Is at RUk 

Based on the FCRS, between 100,000 
and 110,000 farms with sales greater 
than $40,000 could default on their 
loans. These financially stressed oper- 
ators represent one-sixth of all com- 
mercial farms. Of these, 67,000 are 
experiencing severe cash flow difficul- 



ties, but are solvent because they have 
more assets than debt, despite default- 
ing. Another 37,000 are insolvent If 
their farms were liquidated, they 
would not have sufficient assets to re- 
pay their debts. Loan losses from the 
latter group constitute 90 percent 
($5.6 billion) of the potential loan 
losses of all farms with sales greater 
than $40,000, 

The Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA), the cooperative Farm Credit 
System (FCS)j and commercial banks 
provide 60 percent of agricultural fi- 
nancing. However, they are likely to 
experience 80-90 percent of the poten- 
tial loan losses among commercial 
farmers in 1987. From 1984 through 
1986, FmHA experienced considerably 
lower actual loan Losses than the 
Farm Credit System and commercial 
banks: $400 million in 1986 for 
FmHA, compared with $1.4 billion for 
FCA and $1.2 billion for commercial 
banks. 

FmBA Potential Loase* Higher 

Unlike the other two financial lenders, 
FmHA is choosing to hold onto vulner- 
able debt rather than liquidate it. 
This greater retention has caused 
FmHA to have higher potential losses 
for 1986 and 1987 than the other two 
lenders, despite having much lower re- 
maining potential losses in 1985. 

Of the debt at risk held by FmHA, 43 
percent is unserviced (no principal or 
interest payments made from farm or 
farm family earnings), compared with 
33 percent for commercial banks and 
only 24 percent for the FCS. During 
the rest of the 1980's, FmHA may 
charge off 16 percent of its commercial 
farm debt portfolio at actual losses, 
compared with only 7 percent for all 
lenders put together. (See Resources 
article, "Lenders Hold 8 Million Farm 
Acres/ in this issue,) 

Two sources of difficulty plague lend- 
ers: small average losses on a large 
number of smaller loans, and substan- 
tial losses on a small number of very 
large loans. The volume of loan losses 
found in each size class is dispropor- 
tional to the number of farms, 

For example, although medium-sized 
farms with sales of $40,000-$25 0,000 
account for about 84 percent of all 
commercial farms, they generate only 
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64 percent of all potential loan losses 
for 1987. The largest farms, with 
sales over $1,000,000, account for 16 
percent of potential losses, despite 
comprising only 2 percent of the num- 
ber of farms. While farms with sales 
over $1,000,000 have an average po- 
tential loan loss of $631,000, those 
with sales between $500,000 and 
$999,999 have sustained an average 
potential loan loss of only $88,000. 

Stress Is Regionalized 

Both the Farm Credit System and 
Farmers Home Administration will 
sustain massive loan losses in the 
Midwest, Southeast, and Southern 
Plains regions. 

During the 1980's, land prices in the 
upper Midwest declined by 45 to 65 
percent. The declines canaed the 
Farm Credit System's proportion of 
loan losses in the St. Paul, Omaha, 
and Wichita FCS districts to increase 
by 11 percent in 1986. FmHA's poten- 
tial losses in these regions behaved 
similarly. However, land prices are 
beginning to stabilize because of 
brighter income prospects. 

In the Southern Plains, the incidence 
of financial stress among farmers in- 
creased from 16 to 22 percent between 
1984 and 1986. Reduced agricultural 
commodity prices coupled with lower 
oil prices caused land prices in Texas 
to decline dramatically— 26 percent 
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between 1985 and 1986. This drop 
caused the Texas district FCS office to 
sustain an increase in loan loss poten- 
tial of $100 million so far in 1987. 

In 1986, 80 percent of loans vulner- 
able to loss in the Southeast remained 
unserviced. Drought last year im- 
posed further financial hardships. 
Losses on individual loans in the 
Southeast are likely to be higher than 
in other regions. 

The FroHA will probably suffer its 
worst problems in the Southeast. 
Nearly three-fifths of FmHA debt in 
11 Southeastern States was unser- 
viced in 1986. Lean losses were at- 
tribnted mostly to farmers 1 cash How 
problems, which cause a large fre- 
quency of default, rather than to land 
price declines. Land prices in the 
Son th east decreased only moderately 
during the 1980's, in contrast to the 
severe land price declines in the Mid- 
west. 

In the upper Midwest, Southeast, and 
Southern Plains, potential loan losses 
are expected to remain high or in- 
crease. In all other States, potential 
losses are expected to decline. U.S. 
potential loan losses are likely to de- 
cline from $6.3 billion at the beginning 
of 1987 to only $4.0 billion at the end. 
This credit crisis of the 1980's seems 
to be moderating. 

Potential losses dropped dramatically 
in the Eastern Com Belt and Northern 
Plains between 1985 and 1987. The 
decline resulted from higher earnings 
due to record corn and soybean yields 
in both 1985 and 1986; the strong 
turnaround in hog and cattle prices in 
1986; and acceleration of loan restruc- 
turing, write-offs, and foreclosures, 
which removed many vulnerable loans 
from the books. 

In the Eastern and Pacific Coast 
States, firmer land prices and the con- 
tinuing strength in dairy, fruit, and 
vegetable earnings boosted farmers * fi- 
nances, reducing potential losses in 
1987. [Greg Hansen and Bill Serletis 
(202) 786-1804] 
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Policies for Boosting 
Third World Grain Imports 



The United States, remembering the export boom of the 
1970*s and worried about the lean fare of the 1980's, is 
intently watching for signs of growth in world agricultural 
trade. U.S. exporters are particularly eyeing developing 
countries The developing countries' agricultural imports 
grew rapidly during the 1970's, but slowed during the early 
19S0'b as their rates of economic growth dropped with the 
global recession, inflation, and their debt crises. 

U.S. policies exacerbated the slump in export sales to the 
third world by reducing the U.S. share of the shrinking 
global trade total, U.S. support prices were high, pricing 
commodities out of the world market. In addition, a high- 
valued dollar made U.S. goods even more expensive to other 
countries. 

Banking Crisis or 

Economic Development Problem? 

Initially, the third world debt crisis of the early 1980' s was 
viewed as a banking crisis. For nine large U.S. banks, 
loans to Latin America equaled 176 percent of their com- 
bined capital. Because loan losses could have made these 
banks insolvent, widespread default was s serious threat to 
the U.S. banking system. (These banks now have sufficient 
reserves set aside to withstand pressures from default.) 

Besides being a danger to the countries themselves and to 
the banks that supported them, the crisis threatened other 
U.S. interests, including agriculture. Third world markets 



for U.S. exporters, including farmers, would have con- 
tracted immediately if the developing countries had de- 
faulted on their debts. In the longer run, new development 
capital would have dried up following default, limiting 
income growth. Income growth has been essential in creat- 
ing new export markets for farm products. 

The international financial community, the debtor coun- 
tries, and the U.S. Government have debated how to resolve 
the debt crisis. Efforts have included: 

• activities to reduce annual debt-service payments, 

• steps by debtor countries to improve export earnings 
and reduce import expenditures, and 

• actions to provide the additional capital needed for the 
debtor countries to resume rapid economic growth, 

Reducing annual debt service payments. —Third world coun* 
tries' annual debt-aervice requirements can be reduced in 
several ways. One is to stretch out the repayment sched- 
ule. A second is to forgive part of the debt when it is clear 
that the country cannot repay the whole loan. The banks 
can take the loss, or Congress could vote a bailout for the 
banks. The latter is probably unlikely, though, given the 
large budget deficits of the U.S. Government. 

Banks may have reservations about forgiving debt because 
of political repercussions. If some countries are forgiven 
their debt, then other countries, including those able to 
meet their obligations, may also demand to have their debt 
forgiven. 

Expansion of the market for debt-equity swaps can help 
reduce external debt in developing countries. These swaps 
begin with an investor purchasing the loan at a discount 
from the lender. The discounted loan is then exchanged at 
the central bank of the debtor country for local currency. 
The currency is next used to purchase assets in the debtor 
country. 

The net effect of the swap is that the country's external 
debt is reduced, and the bank which sold the debt has 
removed the shaiy loan from its account If the bank 
wishes to have direct investments in the debtor country, it 
can make the equity investment itself. Finally, debtor 
countries might buy their own debt if the discount became 
large enough, thus repaying their loans cheaply. 

A lower valued dollar helps reduce the burden of debt. 
Another way of reducing debt-service payments is to lower 
U.S. interest rates, since the interest due on many third 
world loans is linked to U.S. rates. Interest payments in 
1985 absorbed 36 percent of export earnings in Latin 
America, where much of the third world debt is concen- 
trated. U.S. interest rates could be reduced by U.S. Govern- 
ment actions to increase the money supply; however, this 
would affect many parts of the economy and could even 
accelerate inflation. Another possibility is that lender 
banks Could directly cut rates charged to third world bor- 
rowers . 

Improving the trade balance of debtor co un tries.— The heav- 
ily indebted developing countries are often required by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) to reduce imports and 
increase exports to generate the foreign exchange needed 
for debt-service payments. These actions can reduce U.S. 
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exports and even increase the supplies of competing grain 
on the international markets if the third world country is a 
grain exporter. 

Countries wishing to reduce imports to save foreign ex- 
change have two options. The first is to raise the domestic 
price of imports by devaluing their domestic Currency, thus 
helping to induce people to switch from foreign to domestic 
products. The second is to limit imports by using tariffs, 
quotas, and other restrictions. 

Export expansion for the debtor countries can occur only if 
other nations absorb the debtors 1 exports. If U.S- lenders 
are to be repaid and more U.S. exports purchased, then the 
United States must buy the debtor countries 1 exports. 

U.S. economic growth was the world's "engine of growth" in 
the 1980's. U.S. imports expanded rapidly with higher 
domestic consumption, while U.S. exports remained low 
because of stagnant overseas demand- Lower economic 
growth rates in Western Europe and Japan caused 
developing-country manufacturers to shift their exports to 
the United States. The United States now consumes 60 
percent of the third world's exports of manufactured goods, 
compared with 40 percent in 1980. These competing im- 
ports give rise to calls for increased protectionism from 
non agricultural interests. 

Besides tropical products not grown in the United States 
(such as coffee and tea), third world exports to the U.S. 
include some agricultural products that are grown here, 
such as fruits and vegetables. These competing imports 
underlie a potential conflict between overseas farmers 
growing crops for export, such as grains and oilseeds, and 
U.S* producers whose crops compete with imports. 

U.S. growers of grains and oilseeds likely would see their 
volume of sales rise under free trade. U.S. consumers 
would benefit from lower prices for agricultural commodi- 
ties not grown here, such as tea, coffee, and spices. How- 
ever, U.S. growers of agricnltnral products competing with 
imports, such as sugar, fruits, vegetables, meats, and dairy 
products, can argue that their interests are better served by 
trade limits. 

Capital for economic development.— Developing countries 
need outside capital if they are to make economic progress. 
They generally have an abundance of cheap labor and 
natural resources, but lack the capital with which to take 
advantage of their economic resources. 

As their economies grow* developing countries expect to 
expand their trade and acquire the foreign currency needed 
to service their debts and purchase investment goods. 
However, with the falling prices of the 1981-82 recession 
and the rising interest rates, many developing countries 
could not both service their debt and continue domestic 
investment. 

This shortage of foreign currency was exacerbated in the 
early 1980's as third world nations prepared to devalue 
their currency. Developing-country residents with money to 
invest began exporting capital to Western Europe and the 



United States to avoid the devaluation. This export of 
capital as economic conditions worsen is referred to as 
capital flight. It requires the exchange of domestic cur- 
rency for the Currency of the country where the foreigner 
will send his capital. For the United States, this means the 
foreign country will have fewer U.S. dollars for purchasing 
U.S. agricultural and manufactured products. 

Mexico, Argentina, and Venezuela exported significant 
capital in the early 1980V For example, in 1981-82, 
capital export by Venezuela was two-and-one-half times the 
increase in its foreign external debt- Capital flight from 
developing countries has slowed recently with the stabiliza- 
tion of economic conditions. 

Nevertheless, investment in many developing countries has 
fallen to pre-1970's levels, and economic growth has de* 
c lined. Financing is needed for capital investments and for 
imports of equipment and materials. At issue is how to 
provide more money so that growth can resume- 
In addition to seeking more foreign aid, debtor countries 
secure additional capital by changing their laws to allow 
more direct foreign investment. Following World War II, 
the capital flow to the developing countries was largely 
direct equity investments by multinational companies, and 
capital transfers by governments and international agen- 
cies. During the third world borrowing boom of the 1970's, 
lent capital made direct equity investment less important. 
Now, the third world seeks to embrace policies to invite 
more foreign investment 

Equity investment and official transfers are important be- 
cause commercial lenders are wary; heavily indebted coun- 
tries are considered poor credit risks. Developing countries 
are paying more on old loans than they are getting in new 
loans. This trend is most striking in Latin America, where 
debtor countries have paid out $100 billion since 1982, 
about as much as they received in net lending from 1974 to 
1981. 

U.S. Assiwtanee 

Can Promote Development 

The United States has long assisted developing countries, 
both to achieve U.S. foreign policy objectives and to help 
these countries become our commercial trading partners. 
Two programs to achieve these objectives are food aid under 
P.L. 480 and general development aid through the U.S. 
Agency for International Development (USAID) and var- 
ious international agencies such as the World Bank. 

U.S. farm groups watch the programs of US AID, the World 
Bank, and other international agencies, because some as- 
sistance goes for agricultural development in recipient 
countries. Some U.S. groups fear that boosting the third 
world's food productivity could mean fewer purchases from 
the United States, or increased competition in the interna- 
tional marketplace. 

However, development assistance to agriculture is c racial - 
In developing countries, the agricultural sector is frequently 
the most important one for the initial stage of develop- 
ment. Because agriculture is the largest sector in most 
developing countries, it must grow if the national economies 
are to prosper. 
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Some countries have encouraged investment in light in- 
dustry, such as textiles and shoes, ahead of agriculture. 
But developing countries' attempts to industrialize their 
economies have not succeeded while they have ignored the 
low productivity of their subsistence agricultural sectors. 
The record is much better when countries have focused on 
improving the productivity of all their resources, including 
agricultural land and labor. Examples include Japan and 
South Korea, 

Increased agricultural productivity raises a developing 
country's farm income and supplies food and raw materials 
for processing, Nonfarm income then rises as the higher 
farm income creates demand for local goods and services. 
Agriculture can prime the pump of the whole economy. As 
farming becomes more efficient, fewer workers are required, 
freeing them for nonfarm jobs. At this stage, alternative 
sources of employment are critical- 
Competition with U.S. farm products may well occur with 
improved third world agricultural productivity. But as an 
economy becomes more advanced and specialized, a devel- 
oping region or country must import those products not 
grown locally. The income from the export of locally grown 
crops helps make this possible. Thus, the country becomes 
a potential U,S, customer for other products. 

Brazil is a good example. It has become a very strong 
competitor in the international soybean market and a low- 
cost orange juice exporter to the United States. However, 
Brazil has been one of the largest wheat importers in the 
developing world and has shifted from an exporter of corn 
to an importer for the last decade. Brazil's development 
resulted in greater competition for U.S, soybean and orange 
producers, but larger markets for U.S, grains. 

[/,& Lowers Its Export Prices 

Domestic farm policies of the early 1960's kept U.S, export 
prices from adjusting to the rising dollar and the reduced 
demand, and falling commodity prices of the 1961-62 world 
recession. This made the United States a 'residual sup- 
plier' 1 for grains and resulted in a loss of competitiveness 
and market share. 

Declining U.S. export volumes and rising Government 
stocks during the 1962-65 Crop years led to provisions in 
the Food Security Act of 1965 for loan rate reductions. In 
addition, there were mandatory marketing loans for upland 
cotton and rice-, discretionary marketing loans for wheat, 
coarse grains, and soybeans; generic certificates; and ex- 
panded export promotion programs. 

With implementation of the 1965 act, the U.S. is meeting 
world prices and having an impact on governments and 
farmers throughout the developing world. Some third world 
exporters have attempted to increase the volume of their 
exports to offset the decline in prices. For developing 
countries importing these crops, these lower prices have 
resulted in a savings of foreign exchange. 

At the farm level, lower prices are contributing to financial 
stress in some countries. Lower prices reduce incentives for 
farmers and for governments in some developing countries 
to invest in agricultural production. 



Lower market prices imply higher costs for the govern- 
ments of exporting countries that use export subsidies in 
combination with support prices, including the United 
States, For the EC, this financial burden is further in- 
creased when the U.S. dollar falls relative to their cur- 
rencies, since this lowers U.S, export prices. 

International Financial Market* 
Can Affect Farm Trade 

Changes in U.S. policies affecting financial markets and 
inflation can significantly affect agricultural trade. The 
U.S. Government reduced inflation by restricting the 
growth of the money supply from late 1979 through the 
early 1 90O*s, simultaneously running record budget defi- 
cits. Consequently, U.S. interest rates rose. Private invest- 
ment and the large federal budget deficit exceeded private 
savings. 

High interest rates induced foreign investors to make up 
this shortfall of domestic savings by purchasing U.S. as- 
sets. These assets included stocks, bondi, and other finan- 
cial and physical properties. If these investors had not 
brought their funds to the United States, U.S. interest rates 
would have gone much higher in order to cut private 
investment to match savings, or the federal deficit would 
have had to be greatly reduced. 

The foreign investors made these purchases by first ex- 
changing their own currencies for U.S. dollars. This boost- 
ed the demand for dollars and increased the supply of 
foreign currencies in the foreign exchange markets. With 
the demand for dollars and the supply of foreign currencies 
rising, the value (i.e., the exchange rate) of the U.S. dollar 
rose, and that of foreign currencies declined. 

Thus, the public decisions and private financial transac- 
tions that allowed the federal deficit and private investment 
to exceed private savings led to a higher valued dollar. 
This made it easier for foreign producers, including 
developing-country farmers, to be the low-cost suppliers for 
U.S. consumers. This higher valued dollar also made it 
easier for U.S. competitors to be the low-cost suppliers of 
products, including grains and oilseeds, to developing coun- 
tries. 

U*S. Farmer* Con Share 
In World Trade Growth 

Growth of third world grain imports slowed when develop- 
ing countries* income growth slowed and they faced prob- 
lems with international debt. Developing countries seek to 
resume their rapid economic growth. 

The United States and other developed countries can pro- 
mote economic growth in the third world by reducing trade 
restrictions and debt burdens and increasing capital flows. 
The recent adjustment in U.S, agriculture, while very pain- 
ful, has reduced production costs, lowered prices, and 
placed the United States in a position to capture a large 
share of prospective growth of grain imports by the develop- 
ing countries. [Gary Vocke (202) 786-1706] 
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Marketing Loans vs. 
Other Program Options for 
Wheat, Feed Grains, & Soybeans 



When farm prices are below support levels, marketing 
loans allow participating producers to repay price support 
loans at less than the loan rates, without reducing the 
income that the loan rates guarantee. This encourages 
producers to redeem and then sell commodities which had 
been pledged for price support loans, rather than forfeiting 
them to the CCC 

The Food Security Act of 1985 gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to implement several programs to 
enhance market competitiveness and reduce surplus sup- 
plies of major program commodities, including provisions 
for loan rate reductions; mandatory marketing loans for 
upland cotton and rice; discretionary marketing loans for 
wheat, feed grains, and soybeans; issuance of generic certif- 
icates; and expanded export promotions. 

Marketing loans for rice and upland cotton during 1986/87, 
by lowering prices, allowed the United States to regain 
share of world markets for these commodities that it en- 
joyed in the early 1980 , s. But CCC outlays associated with 
the marketing loans are estimated to exceed $635 million 
for 1986/87. Nevertheless, cotton and rice export successes 
under marketing loans have raised strong interest in what 
such loans could do for wheat, feed grains, and soybeans, 

The Farm Disaster Assistance Act of 1987, passed in May, 
provided that if marketing loan programs were not estab- 
lished for 1987 wheat, feed grain, and soybean crops, the 
Secretary of Agriculture must explain why to Congress. 1 



1 This article condenses a report entitled An Assessment of 
Marketing Loan Program Option$ t which was sent to Congress on 
July 31, 1987. Copies of the full report may be obtained by 
calling (202) 786-1880. 



Two questions about marketing loans' usefulness for these 
crops are paramount; (1) What would the loans cost per 
additional bushel demanded? (2) Would marketing loans be 
more effective than other options, such as generic certif- 
icates, the Export Enhancement Program (EEP), and lower 
support levels? 

Marketing Loan Outlays 
Would Be Large 

If the Secretary implemented marketing loans for wheat, 
feed grains, and soybeans during 1987/88 without generic 
certificates, additional cash outlays would be between $935 
million and $2.2 billion. 

Marketing loans would increase loan placements, The cost 
estimates above assume that all production from program 
harvested area for wheat ( L83 billion bushels) and for corn 
(5.75 billion bushels), as well as the entire soybean crop 
(1.83 billion bushels), would be placed under loan if there 
were marketing loans. 

Forfeitures of old crop loan collateral could rise with lower 
prices. On the plus side, lower market prices would in- 
crease exports and domestic use. Lower feed costs would 
increase feed use and expand livestock output. 

Consequently, estimating costs of marketing loans depends 
on assumptions about responses of exports and domestic 
feed use— whether demand would be high or low. Without a 
significant demand response, the total cost of marketing 
loans would be very high because the loan costs accrue on 
alt bushels eligible for price support loans, not just On those 
additionally demanded. 

A marketing loan for wheat in 1987/88 could cost from 
about $325 million with a high demand response, to $455 
million with a low response. For feed grains, costs would 
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range from $600 million for the high response to $1.1 
billion for the low, with 85 to 90 percent of costs for corn. 

With a high demand response, a marketing loan coold boost 
total wheat disappearance by 72 million bushels in 
1987/88. About 85 percent of this would be exported. For 
corn, total disappearance under a high demand response 
would rise by about 340 million bushels, of which two-thirds 
would be fed domestically. 

Gross CCC outlays for marketing loans would not vary with 
different export and domestic feed use responses, but loan 
forfeitures, repayment losses, and storage costs would fall 
as exports and domestic feed use rose, reducing net CCC 
outlays. With a high demand response, marketing loan 
costs per-additional-bushel-demanded would be $4.50 for 
wheat and $1.55 for corn. 

With a low demand response, a marketing loan might boost 
total demand by only 21 million bushels for wheat and 151 
million for corn. These lower responses would greatly in- 
crease the cost per-additional-bushel-demanded— to about 
$21 for wheat and S6.20 for corn. As of mid-August, these 
costs were nearly nine times the domestic cash price for 
wheat (Kansas City, No. 2 Hard Red Winter) and 4.5 times 
the cash price for com (Central Illinois, No. 2 yellow). 

World Prices Would Determine 
Soybean Marketing Loan Cost* 

Marketing loan cost estimates for soybeans are sensitive to 
the world price. For instance, with a loan rate of $4.77 and 
a world price of $4*25 per bushel, the cost for a marketing 
loan would range from $340 million with a high demand 
response (120 million bushels) to $644 million with a low 
response (59 million bushels). 

With a world price closer to the loan rate, costs would be 
significantly lower. In addition, forfeitures of old soybeans 
pledged as collateral for 1986 loans would steadily rise as a 
marketing loan pushed prices below the support level. At a 
world price of $4.25 a bushel, such CCC loss of repayments 
on forfeited loans could total an additional $250 to $350 
million. 

Implementing a marketing loan for the 1987 soybean crop 
could be costly if the world price dropped appreciably, but 
factors other than cost should be considered. First, lower- 
ing the loan rate for corn while the loan rate for soybeans is 
held at the statutory minimum of $4.50 a bushel or slightly 
higher could put soybeans at a disadvantage in both domes- 
tic and foreign markets. Second, while the use of generic 
certificates and the EEP are encouraging market competi* 
tiveness for some program commodities, they have had little 
effect on soybeans. 

The nonrecourse loan and purchase program for soybeans 
indirectly provides support for nonprogTam oilseeds such as 
sunflowers and cottonseed. By removing the price floor 
provided by the soybean loan rate, a soybean marketing 
loan would lower prices and raise use for these oilseeds as 
well. And, if marketing loans were extended to sunflowers, 
the estimated cost for 1987/88 would range from $5 million 
at a world soybean price of $4.75 a bushel, to $26 million at 
a price of $4.25. Costs for a cottonseed marketing loan 
would range from $9 to $47 million. 
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Estlaatsd Marketing Loan Outlay* for the 1987 Crops or 
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A critical assumption for all of the marketing loan cost 
estimates is that farm prices for program commodities 
would be at or below loan repayment levels during 
1987/88. If supply and demand conditions were such that 
prices were between loan rates and minimum loan repay- 
ment levels, then marketing loan costs would be Less than 
those presented. 

Marketing Loans Compared with Lowering 
Support Levels for Wheat and Feed Grains 

The 1985 act does not establish absolute minimum loan 
rates for wheat and feed grains, but it does for rice, 
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soybeans, and upland cotton. For rice, the minimum 
through 1990 is $6.50 per cwt; for soybeans, $4.50 per 
bushel; and for cotton, 50 cents per pound. 

Since support levels for wheat and feed grains can be set at 
20 percent below basic loan rates, the Secretary has great- 
er flexibility in implementing annual programs for them. A 
marketing loan for soybeans would remove $4.50 as a price 
floor, but would create the potential for significantly in- 
creased program expenditures. However, because the law 
states that loan repayment rates under a marketing loan 
for wheat and feed grains can be no less than 70 percent of 
basic loan rates, the possibility for lowering price floors for 
them is less than for rice* cotton, and soybeans. 

Marketing loans for wheat and feed grains would be analo- 
gous to further modest reductions in support levels. By 
contrast, for rice and cotton, marketing loans have the 
potential for significantly enhancing price competitiveness. 
Depending on world prices, the same could be true for 
soybeans. 

Marketing loans Compared 
With Generic Certificates 

Generic certificates likely lowered the farm price for corn 
during 1986/67 by about the same amount as a marketing 
loan would have. Also, certificate exchanges probably re- 
duced wheat prices by more than a marketing loan would 
have. Certificates may have lowered 1986-Crop grain sor- 
ghum prices* but they appear to have had no impact on 
farm prices for barley, oats, rye, and soybeans. For these 
crops, marketing loans could have resulted in a greater 
reduction in prices, particularly for soybeans. 

Use of generic certificates is estimated to have lowered the 
average farm price for corn by 10 to 15 cents a bushel 
during 1986/87. The average farm price for corn for the 



year is estimated at $1.51 a bushel. For wheat, use of 
certificates is estimated to have reduced the average farm 
price by 2 to 6 cent* a bushel The average farm price for 
wheat during 1986/67 was $2.42. 

Whether a marketing loan program without certificates 
would have had a greater impact on farm prices than 
certificates depends on the commodity. U.S. stocks of corn 
and wheat were at record highs at the beginning of 
1986/87, and the corn crop exceeded expected use by 12 
percent, pushing domestic corn prices well below the effec- 
tive $1.84 loon rate. Certificate exchanges for corn kept 
prices below the loan rate longer than they would have 
been otherwise. Without generic certificates, the corn price 
likely would have averaged $1.65 to $1.70 a bushel. Had a 
marketing loan been implemented for corn during 1986/67 
without certificates, the corn price likely would have fallen 
to or below the loan repayment rate of $1.68 a bushel, 
which is about the same as the probable price for corn 
without certificates. 

For wheat a marketing loan likely would have had less 
effect on prices than generic certificates. Prices generally 
exceeded the loan rate during most of 1986/87, so the loan 
program was not a barrier to wheat sales. However, im- 
plementation of a marketing loan could have changed the 
global pricing and trading environment from what actually 
occurred in 1986/67. For example, predatory pricing or 
competitors* dumping stocks could have intensified the ef- 
fect of a marketing loan. 

The 1986787 wheat crop was 5 percent less than the total 
use of 2.2 billion bushels. With a marketing loan, all 
production (1.68 billion bushels) on program harvested area 
would have been eligible for a loan. As it was, about 515 
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million bushels were placed under loan, and 345 million of 
these had been redeemed by July 29, 1987. Very little 
1986<rop wheat has been forfeited to CCC to date. 

The difference between the quantity of wheat actually 
placed under loan and what could have been placed with a 
marketing loan was about 1.2 billion bushels. With this 
amount not under loan, prices dropped only slightly below 
the $2.30 loan rate, and only for a short period following 
harvest Had these 1.2 billion bushels been placed under 
loan, most or all would have been redeemed, leaving free 
stocks unchanged. 

Generic certificates can free up stocks that marketing loans 
cannot Marketing loans allow producers to redeem only 
current crop-year commodities, whereas generic certificate 
exchanges also can free up Crops pledged as collateral for 
loans in previous years and stocks owned by CCC. 

Over one-third of the 476 million bushels of wheat for which 
certificates were exchanged during 1986/87 came from CCC 
inventories that a marketing loan program would not have 
reached. Without the CCC exchanges, wheat prices during 
1986787 could have been even higher, particularly during 
the fourth quarter. Over 72 percent of the 161 million 
bushels of wheat exchanged from CCC inventories during 
1986/87 was freed to the market during the March-May 
quarter. 

Marketing Loans Compared with the EEP 

The Export Enhancement Program mandated through fis- 
cal 1988, has played a significant role in lowering U.S. 
export prices for wheat and barley. The EEP may be more 
cost-effective than marketing loans. This is because the 
cost of EEP-induced exports is paid only on bushels shipped, 
while a marketing loan could be paid on all bushels eligible 
for a loan, 

For instance, average EEP bonuses for wheat are estimated 
to be about 82 cents a bushel for 1987/88, much less than 
the estimated $4.50 to $20.90 cost per-additional-bushel- 
demanded if there were a marketing loan for 1987/88. 

EEP sales were an estimated 25 percent of total U.S. wheat 
exports during 1985/86, or about 240 million bushels- Most 
of the wheat sold through EEP in its first year went to 
North African and Middle Eastern markets where Eu- 
ropean Community sales had been concentrated. In 
1986/87, an estimated 40 percent of wheat exports were 
induced by the EEP. And the EEP impact has accounted 
for 90 percent of the 137 million bushels of U-S. barley 
exported this season. Virtually all of the barley was pur- 
chased by Saudi Arabia. The Soviet Union is expected to 
purchase 147 million bushels of wheat through the program 
in 1987/88, 

Marketing loans could enhance price competitiveness here 
and abroad for U,S, wheat, feed grains, and soybeans, but 
the Secretary has not implemented them because they 
could be very costly. For wheat and feed grains, such loans 
likely would not enhance competitiveness more than other 
programs have, (Michael Hanthom and Joe Glauber (202) 
7S6-1S40] 
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Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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100 


107 


107 


106 




105 




— 


— 


142 




145 


143 


147 


149 


147 




147 




-- 


- t 


158 




159 


159 


t62 


164 


163 




162 




" 


■" 


148 




136 


130 


t2T 


128 


— 




131-133 




_, 


-- 


73 




72 


73 


72 


79 


72 




72-74 




-- 


-- 


75 




64 


97 


99 


99 


64 




58-60 




*"* 


-- 


294 




289 


299 


303 


300 


298 




300 




— 


— 


243 




234 


234 


249 


239 


230 




336 




— 


-^ 


324 




331 


337 


336 


337 


337 




337 




■5- 


— 


30 




30 


29 


30 


30 


30 




30 







"- 


324 




330 


330 


332 


334 


334 




332 




— 


— 


310 




305 


316 


319 


348 


316 




317 




-■" 


— 


366 




360 


370 


372 


378 


391 




379 




"- 


— 


7.T 




26.3 


6.9 


7.2 


5.7 


7. 


9 


27,5 




7.0 


— 


9.1 




20.9 


5.3 


9.0 


4.6 


4. 


8 


20.0 




5.0 


-- 


9.752 


39 


.051 


9.485 


9.23* 


9.706 


9,770 




38.199 


9. 


560 


38.390 


4,603 


17 


,979 


4,533 


4,840 


9.170 


9,030 




19,673 


4> 


965 


20.679 


t.497 


5 


.715 


1.443 


1,433 


1.429 


1,470 




5.77t 


1. 


430 


5.790 


33.9 




144. 1 


34.9 


37.3 


39.4 


34. 


1 


141.7 




36.6 


144,0 


99.1 




214,3 


52.4 


92.7 


94.9 


99. 


9 


2t5 6 




93.7 


221.8 


4.039.9 


4 


,039,5 


10,304, 1 


8,349.2 


6.331,7 


4.929. 





4.929.0 




— 


— 


1 ,989.0 


6 


,496.0 


2.057.6 


1,917.0 


t. 403,1 


-- 




— 




-- 


— 


60,36 




ST. 73 


60.46 


98, €0 


63-69 


61-69 




63-65 


60 


-66 


61-67 


53.08 




51.19 


48.11 


56.17 


55-97 


43-47 




50-53 


39 


-49 


37-43 


96.2 




56.9 


90.0 


48.2 


49-47 


42-46 




46-48 


40 


-46 


40-46 


74.0 




7 1 . 1 


64.8 


58.9 


59-61 


63-67 




61-63 


60 


-66 


60-66 


13.33 




t2.53 


12.90 


12.07 


12.20- 


t2. 


90- 


13,50- 




12.00- 


It. 70 












12.90 


13. 


90 


12.75 




17.80 


t2.90 


2.65 




2.93 


2.80 


2 94 


— 


-- 




— 




— 


"- 


1.62 




2,39 


t.56 


t.« 


— 


" 




— 




*- 


— 


4.86 




911 


4.87 


9.37 


-- 


— 




— 




— 


— 


48.0 




60.0 


99.5 


64,7 


- r " 


*- 




— 




— 


— 



Groaa ceeh Income ft b1l> 

Gross c»sh expenses ft bll) 

Mat caah Income (9 bit) 

Met far* income <l bll) 

Fern reel etitets valuta (1B77-100) 9/ 



1979 



1980 



1961 



1982 * 



1983 R 



1994 n 



1989 9 



1966 Q 



1967 r 



139.1 


143.3 


146.0 


190.16 


190,4 


199.1 


156.9 


152 


151-193 


101,7 


109,1 


113.2 


112.9 


1*3.3 


116.3 


109.6 


100.1 


99-97 


33.4 


34.2 


33.8 


39.1 


37 1 


36 * 


47.3 


52,0 


54-56 


27.4 


16.1 


26.9 


33.9 


12.7 


32,0 


37.3 


37.5 


41-45 


129 


145 


t98 


19T 


149 


146 


128 


112 


103 



1/ Quarterly data seeeonelly edjueted at annua! rates. 2/ Annual data baeed on Oet.-SePt. fiscal years indlng with year Indicated 
3/ Dec. -Feb. first quarter; War. -May second quarter; June-Aug. third ouerter; Sept t -Nov t fourth ouirtar ; Sept. -Aug. annual. Uaa 1nclud*e 
•Kporte and domestic dlsaPPeerance. 4/ Sliapte everages. 5/ as of February 1. F » forecast, fl ■ revised. " ■ commercial production. 
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US, and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.-US, Gross National Product & Related Data 

Annual 



1986 



t987 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable goods 

NondurlDl* goods 
Clothing ft shoes 
Food 1 beveragae 

Servicaa 
Groes private domestic 

Invaatnant 

Fined investmsnt 

Change In business inventories 
Net axporta of goods ft services 
Government purchases of 

goods ft services 



Gross national product 
Persona 1 consumpt Ion 
sxpendituree 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing ft shoes 
Food a beveragee 
Servlcee 
Grose prtwete domestic investment 
F ixed investment 
Change m business inventories 
Mat exports of goods ft services 
Government purchases of 
goooe t eervlces 
GNP InpMClt price deflstor 

X chenge 
Diepoeaole pereonal income Ubll) 
Disposable per. income (1962 tbll ) 
Per capita diepoeabls per. income <$) 
Per capita die. per. Income (1982 $> 
LLS population* total* 1ncl . military 
abroad tan) 
Civilian population (mil) 



I R 



II P 



1984 R 1985 « 1986 R II R III S IV fc 

S billion {Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3,772.2 4.010.3 4.235.0 4.211.8 4.265.9 4.288.1 4,377.7 4.446.8 



.430.5 


2.623.4 


2,799.6 


2*765.8 


2*837,1 


2,858,6 


2,893.8 


2.944,0 


335.5 


368,7 


402,4 


386.4 


427,6 


419,8 


396. 1 


409.7 


867.3 


913.1 


939.4 


934,3 


940.0 


946.3 


969.9 


377.0 


146,7 


157.2 


167. S 


167,2 


169,8 


169.6 


174.0 


175.4 


448.5 


472 ft 


437.8 


4947 


499.6 


507. 5 


514.8 


511*6 


227,6 


1.347,5 


1*456.0 


1.445.1 


1,469,5 


1,492 4 


1*527.7 


1.557.3 


664, ft 


641.6 


671.0 


679,4 


660.8 


660* a 


693.9 


702*3 


597. 1 


631.6 


655.2 


651.9 


657.3 


666.6 


648,2 


€58*8 


67.7 


10,0 


15,7 


27.5 


3,5 


-6.4 


51.6 


43*5 


-56,9 


-79,2 


-105,5 


-100.8 


-110,5 


-116,9 


-112,2 


-108*6 



7359 818.6 869,7 867.2 876,5 866.3 896,2 911 .2 
1382 S bUllon (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3,501,4 3,607,5 3.713.3 3.704,7 3,718*0 3 ♦ 73 1,5 3*772,2 3,796.4 



2,249,3 


2.352,6 


2,450.5 


2.434.3 


2,477,5 


2,480,5 


2*475,9 


2.486.7 


323.1 


352.7 


383.5 


369,6 


405. S 


399,0 


375,9 


386,2 


625.9 


849,5 


B77.2 


880 


879.8 


880.3 


883.2 


873.6 


142.2 


147.9 


158.0 


159.0 


1(0.4 


158,4 


160,3 


155.5 


422,8 


436,5 


4449 


447.3 


442 2 


444.0 


447.5 


438.3 


1,100 3 


1*150.4 


1.1B9.B 


1* 184 7 


1. 192.2 


1*201.1 


1*216.9 


1.228.9 


6584 


636, 1 


654,0 


665.6 


645.0 


631.0 


671.8 


673.4 


596. 1 


626,7 


640.2 


637.6 


638*8 


64S.4 


624.2 


632.2 


62.3 


7.4 


13.8 


28,1 


6, t 


-14,4 


47.6 


41,2 


-84.0 


-ioa.2 


-145. 8 


-146,8 


-161,6 


'151,8 


-1352 


-127.8 


677.7 


726.3 


7545 


7516 


757,2 


771.8 


759.6 


762,2 


3.7 


32 


2,6 


2,9 


3,6 


.7 


4 2 


3.8 


2,668.6 


2,841. 1 


3*022. 1 


3.022,4 


3.038,2 


3*061,6 


3,125,9 


3, 138,5 


2.469.8 


2. 542. 2 


2,645, 1 


2*660,2 


2,653,2 


2*656.7 


2.674*6 


2,653.1 


11.257 


If. 872 


12.508 


12,525 


12.560 


12,626 


12.865 


12,891 


10.419 


10.622 


10,947 


1 1 1 024 


10,968 


10*956 


t 1.008 


10,697 


237.1 


239.3 


341.5 


241.3 


241.9 


242 5 


243.0 


243 6 


234.9 


237.0 


239.4 


239.1 


239.6 


240.2 


740,7 


241 5 




Annual 




1986 




1987 





1984 



1985 



1966 



June 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



121,4 



123.8 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted 
125 1 124.2 127,3 127,3 



128 



Industrial production < 1977-100) 
Leading economic indicators 

< 1967-100) 
Civilian employment {mil. persona) 
Civilian unemployment rate {%) 
Personal income 
(S bit annuel rete) 
Honey etock-M2 (dally avg) <$bll) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (%) 
Aaa corporate bono yield (Moody's) (X) 
Houelng eterte (thou) 2/ 
Auto sales et retail, total (mil) 
Guetneae Inventory/saiee retlo 
^Salse or ell retail atoree ($ bll) 
Nondurable goods Stores ft oil) 

Food etoree <s Pti) 

Eating 1 drinking placee (t bi 1 ) 

Apperel * accessory storss ($ b1l) 

1/ Annual data as of December of the year Hated. 2/ Private, including farm, P - preliminary, fi - revised. 
Information contact: James Malley (202) 766-1263. 



June 



126.2 





165.3 




168,6 




179,3 




178.3 




1B7.7 




188 




ie&.s 


190.4 




105.0 




107.2 




109.6 




109,6 




111,4 




111.8 




112.4 


112.3 




7,5 




7,2 




7 




7,1 




6,6 




6,3 




6.3 


6.1 


3 


.(08.7 


3 


,327.0 


3 


.534,3 


3 


. 528.1 


3 


,683.4 


3 


,700.3 


3 


.717,8 3.731.0 


2 


,373,7 


2 


r 566.5 


2 


.793.8 


2 


,667.5 


2 


,8247 


2 


r 839.1 


2 


.840.1 2,843,2 




9.56 




7,48 




5.98 




6.21 




5.56 




5.76 




5.75 


5,69 




12.71 




11.37 




3.02 




9.13 




8.36 




8,85 




9.33 


9,32 


1 


,750 


1. 


,742 


1 


,805 


1 


842 


1 


,730 


1 


,643 


1 


.602 


1.590 




10.4 




11.0 




11.4 




10,9 




10,3 




10,5 




9.6 


10.0 




1.48 




1.50 




1,54 




1.55 




1.49 




1*50 




1.51 


— 




107.5 




115.0 




121 2 




119.7 




124.6 




125,0 




124.5 P 


125.1 




68.5 




71.8 




73.8 




73.7 




76.7 




76.8 




76.9 P 


77.0 




22.6 




23.7 




24, € 




24.6 




25.2 




25.3 




25,1 P 


25.1 




10,4 




Iff 




12, 1 




12.0 




12 8 




12.7 




12.8 P 


12.7 




5,6 




6 2 




6.7 




6.7 




7.2 




7,0 




6.S P 


7.1 
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Table 3, — Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



TOtel foreign 

Real GNP 

CPl 

Export earning! 
Dfv«lop*0 leee U.5, 

Rest GNP 

CPI 

Export aerning;* 
Centrally Plenrttd 

Baal GNP 

Export eernlnge 
Latin Awarlc* 

Raal GMP 

CPi 

Export earning* 
AfrtCe ft itddle Eaat 

8**1 GhtP 

CPI 

Export **rn1ngs- 
A*1a 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export eerfllng* 

P * prel 1 Binary . F 
Information contact: TltOtty Baxter (303) 786-1688 



Average 
1870-74 


Avar age 
1975-78 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 P 


1987 F 










Annuel 


percent 


Change 








5.5 
10.2 

37.5 


3.7 
14.0 
14.6 


3.6 
16,7 
33,6 


1.6 
13.8 

-3.3 


1,7 

14,4 
-6,8 


3.0 
18.7 
-3.5 


3 3 
31-3 

5.6 


3.0 

31.1 

1.3 


3.8 

11,7 
13.5 


3,5 
35.5 
11.3 


4.8 

1.4 

33.1 


3,1 
8.4 

14.8 


3,3 
10.3 
17,0 


1.3 

9.G 
-3.3 


1.1 

8,1 

-4,3 


1,8 

6,1 

-0,8 


3,4 
5,1 
6,1 


3.3 
4.7 
4,7 


34 

3.9 

IB. 4 


3.3 
3 6 

11,7 


5\1 
10.4 


3.5 
16.1 


1.5 
18.5 


3-1 

3.4 


3,7 
6.0 


3.4 
8.3 


?-7 


3,9 
-5.1 


3.5 
1,8 


36 

7 6 


7.4 

33.5 
38.1 


5.1 
53.7 

13, fl 


5'. 3 
61.3 

30.1 


0,7 

64.8 

4,8 


-0,5 
73.6 

-8.7 


-2.7 

136.3 
-01 


3.3 

174.3 

7.7 


3.6 
179.3 

-6.1 


3,7 

90 9 

-15, t 


1 .4 
241,1 

3.5 


8, 9 

1.7 
49. < 


6 4 
K.4 
43.3 


1.3 
32.1 
38.5 


0.0 
18. T 

-7 + 


1.4 

13.0 
-18.8 


01 

18.0 

-17.3 


1.1 

5.9 
-8.4 


0.1 

5.3 
-7,8 


1.1 

-35.7 


0.1 

e 5 

13.0 


CO 

13,0 
30.1 


6,8 

a. 4- 

19.4 


6 3 

tG.4 
37.3 


6.6 
14.1 

8.0 


3*6 

7.3 

-0.6 


6,6 
7*7 

3.5 


5.4 
8.5 
13.3 


4.0 

5.4 

-1,7 


5,8 
4.9 

7,3 


55 
5.6 

10,7 


orocest. 





















Farm Prices 



Table 4. — Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 




1986 






19 


87 






1984 


1985 


1986 


July 

*377 


Feb 
• »00 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June R 


June P 


143 


138 


123 


135 


123 


133 


135 


129 


13* 


126 


139 


120 


106 


106 


99 


102 


102 


109 


111 


106 


144 


133 


t09 


90 


102 


102 


103 


105 


97 


91 


145 


132 


9B 


97 


78 


80 


84 


97 


90 


B6 


148 


132 


96 


97 


74 


77 


79 


65 


87 


B7 


108 


93 


91 


102 


79 


83 


87 


107 


118 


in 


153 


153 


139 


139 


131 


131 


130 


130 


130 


130 


108 


B4 


77 


77 


72 


73 


74 


78 


BO 


7a 


202 


IB 1 


1G7 


173 


175 


170 


16G 


170 


199 


1GB 


320 


132 


175 


187 


182 


177 


173 


179 


213 


177 


135 


127 


129 


118 


141 


159 


141 


137 


179 


136 


133 


173 


123 


108 


137 


160 


139 


132 


130 


133 


151 


134 


114 


160 


126 


132 


143 


174 


173 


171 


146 


136 


138 


143 


144 


142 


147 


148 


150 


150 


151 


143 


145 


152 


155 


156 


165 


169 


173 


173 


139 


131 


179 


174 


133 


139 


127 


174 


133 


173 


135 


119 


129 


147 


115 


111 


M2 


107 


104 


105 


165 


163 


159 


159 





^ r 


167 


__ 


__ 


164 


155 


151 


145 


144 


-- 


-- 


147 


-- 


-- 


149 


135 


lt« 


108 


107 


-r 


-- 


101 


-- 


-.- 


105 


154 


154 


153 


154 


— 


-- 


179 


*.- 


-- 


182 


151 


153 


148 


146 


-- 


-- 


149 


--. 


-- 


149 


143 


135 


124 


$25 


-- 


-T 


117 


-- 


-- 


117 


139 


138 


137 


I2G 


-- 


-- 


133 


-- 


-- 


123 


201 


:oi 


162 


152 


-' 


~T 


164 


-- 


-- 


170 


147 


146 


144 


144 


»- 





145 


" - , 


'- 


145 


193 


193 


199 


m 


-- 


-- 


210 


-- 


-- 


212 


181 


178 


174 


175 


-- 


-- 


174 


-- 


'- 


174 


180 


183 


184 


184 


-- 


— 


186 


— 


-- 


186 


138 


13G 


136 


13G 


-- 





136 


-- 


-' 


136 


153 


ISO 


150 


150 


-- 


-- 


149 


— 


-- 


148 


757 


338 


313 


213 


— 


-- 


307 


TT- 


-- 


307 


137 


133 


134 


134 


-- 


— 


136 


-- 


-- 


136 


16t 


154 


160 


1GG 


-- 


r- 


171 


7- 


— 


171 


162 


157 


151 


151 


-- 


— 


153 


"- 


-'- 


154 


86 


79 


T7 


79 


77 


77 


77 


80 


81 


78 


650 


595 


560 


577 


558 


5 GO 


573 


599 


597 


586 


1*132 


1*130 


1.097 


1.097 


— 


r- 


+ 116 


— 


-*■ 


1*127 


57 


53 


51 


57 


— 


-- 


51 


-- 


— 


52 



Prices received 
All fare pr&ducte 
All crops 
Food grains 
Feed flnlni ft hay 

feed flra*na 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

OM-baarlng crops 
Fruit, all 

Fresh aarket 1/ 
Commercial vegetabiee 

Fre*h »arfcet 
Potetoea ft dry beana 
Livestock ft products 
Hait enleile 
Oelry Producte 
Poultry ft aggs 
Prices Pild 

Camrnooltlaa A- lervlces. 

Interest* lames, ft yaga rate* 
Production Mens 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 

Fertilizer 

Agriculture! chenlcete 
Fuel* ft energy 
Fere ft actor tuppllei 
Auto* ft true** 

Trictori ft eilf-propalled nechlnary 
Other Mcnlfttry 
Building » fencing 
Fare s*rv4ces ft caan rant 
Intereet payeole par acre on fare real estate deot 
Tixea payacle per acre on farm real eatat* 
wage ritee (seesonelly idjustad) 
Production lieni* Interest, t*xea, ft *ag» ret*s 

Ratio* PMtee recelved'to pric*s paid 7/ 
Price* racalved (1910- 14* 100) 
Pricee Paid, etc* (Parity index) (1910-14-100) 
Parity ratio ( 1910-14*100) 1/ 

\f Freeh »erket for noncilruei freah flarkBt end processing for citrue. 3/ Ratio of Inde* of prices received for all farm Prooucts to 
index of prices peld for Cowiodlttee and eervlces. interest. tax*s> and wage ratee. Retlo derived using the noat recent prices Pa +d 
Inda*. Prices Paid date will Mr published sr\ January, April, July, and Dctooer. P ■ prel Inlnary. R * revised. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (203) 447-5446. 
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Table 5.— Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Annual* 



1966 



1987 



1984 



1985 



1986 



July 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June R duty P 



Crops 






















All yheat (f/bu) 


3.46 


3,20 


2.71 


2 25 


2.59 


2.56 


2.62 


2,66 


2.45 


2.30 


Rica, rough (*/ewt) 


8.32 


7.85 


5,04 


3.86 


3.80 


3.68 


3,64 


3.74 


3.68 


3,53 


Corn (SAkj) 


3,05 


2.49 


1.06 


2.00 


1.42 


1.47 


1.52 


1.66 


1.69 


1.59 


Sorpnun U/cwt) 


4.60 


3. 97 


3. It 


3. OS 


2, 36 


2 45 


2.58 


2.69 


2. 80 


2,92 


All hay, baled (l/ton) 


75.38 


69.93 


61.80 


58.40 


58.10 


57.90 


62.90 


73.30 


63.20 


61,60 


SOybeana (f/bu) 


7.02 


5.42 


5,00 


5. 11 


4.68 


4.73 


4.80 


5,20 


5,36 


5.20 


Cotton, Upland (cta/lb) 


65. 6 


56, 1 


54.7 


61. 5 


47.7 


50.0 


52.6 


64 8 


71.5 


71. 1 


Potatoes U/cwt > 


5.69 


3.92 


4.94 


6. S3 


4,91 


5.28 


5.91 


7.45 


7.43 


7.24 


Lettuce l*/cwt) 


11,00 


10.90 


11 90 


8.44 


9.05 


15 30 


9.22 


B.54 


B.71 


15.10 


Tonatoaa (l/cwt) 


25,60 


24.10 


25. tO 


20.00 


25.80 


32.10 


26.90 


2B.30 


26.00 


24.60 


Qnlona (f/ewt) 


It, 70 


9.97 


9.80 


11.30 


16,70 


19.40 


26.30 


23.10 


17.00 


15.80 


Dry ad 10 la bean* <J/ewt) 


18.70 


17.60 


19.00 


17.30 


20.30 


19.10 


17.90 


18.00 


17,60 


18.70 


Applee for fresh use (cts/lb) 


15.5 


17.3 


NA 


26.0 


19.5 


19.6 


19.4 


21.4 


25,7 


25.3 


Peara for Freah use <*/ton) 


300.00 


349,00 


393.00 


280.00 


407,00 


403.00 


355.00 


338.00 


630,00 


295.00 


Oranges, all uses <$/box) 1/ 


5.95 


7.41 


4.18 


3.63 


4 75 


4.79 


4.94 


5,26 


6.22 


4.58 


Grapefruit, sfl usaa ($/bo*) 1/ 


2.6fl 


4.01 


4.21 


6.17 


4.55 


4.76 


5.2t 


4.41 


5.08 


4.50 


Livestock 






















Beef cattle H/cwt) 


57.56 


53.96 


52,84 


52,90 


58,80 


59.30 


62.60 


63.00 


62.50 


62,30 


Calvaa ($/cut) 


£0.23 


62.40 


60,99 


59.40 


70.60 


72,50 


75.10 


77.30 


78.80 


80.70 


*Q85 ($/CHt) 


47.61 


43. 98 


50.10 


59.00 


48,20 


47.40 


50.80 


54.40 


60.30 


59,40 


Lanos (f/ewtt 


60,33 


68.07 


69.10 


71.90 


76.00 


80.80 


96.10 


90.10 


83.50 


78.30 


All milk, sold to plants (t/ewt) 


13.46 


12.75 


12,50 


12.00 


12.80 


12.50 


12,30 


12.00 


11.90 


If. 90 


- Milk, menuf grade ($/cwt) 


12.49 


11 72 


11.46. 


10.90 


11,60 


11.30 


11.20 


11 00 


10.90 


10.90 


Broilers (cta/1b) 


33.7 


30.1 


34.5 


42.7 


30.1 


29, t 


29,6 


30.0 


27. G 


2B 1 


Eggs (cta/doz) 2/ 


70.3 


57,4 


60.3 


59,0 


58.3 


54.4 


55,6 


50 1 


50.9 


51.4 


Turkey* (cts/lb) 


46.6 


47.2 


44,4 


49.3 


35.3 


37.6 


36.5 


35.0 


34.5 


33,1 


Wool (cts/lb) 3/ 


79,5 


63,3 


66.8 


67.5 


59,6 


7t.0 


96.0 


111.0 


94.9 


86.6 



1/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 2/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at 
retail. 3/ Average local market priea H excluding incentive payments. "Calendar year averages, except for potatoee* dry 
edible beana. apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which are crop years, P ■ preliminary, fl * revised. NA ■ not available 

Information contact r National Agricultural Statiatfea Service (202) 447-5446. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Table 6, -Consumer Price 


} Index f 


or All Ur 

Annual 

1986 


ban Consumers, 

1986 


U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjus 

1987 


tied) 








f 1/ 








June 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 














1967*100 










Consumer price index, all Items 


328.4 


327^9 


330.8 


3311 


333. 1 


334.4 


335. B 


337.7 


338.7 


340. 1 


Consumer price index, less 


food 


328.6 


328.6 


330.4 


330,6 


332.2 


333.6 


335.4 


337.3 


338.3 


339.6 


All food 




319,7 


317. i 


324.6 


325.2 


32B. e 


330.1 


330.0 


331.0 


332 ♦ 5 


334. 1 


Food away from home 




360. 1 


360.2 


365. a 


367.1 


368 6 


369.6 


370,9 


371.5 


372.3 


373. B 


Food it home 




305.3 


301.6 


309.9 


3t0.2 


315.2 


316 6 


315, B 


316 9 


3ia. a 


330.4 


Meats 2/ 




273.9 


264.4 


2B5.4 


286. 3 


2BB.6 


2B5,3 


2B64 


2B6.9 


291,8 


297.1 


Beef 5 veel 




271.4 


264,9 


277,6 


279.5 


282 8 


280.7 


282,7 


285.8 


292,6 


297,6 


Pork 




273,8 


257.0 


295.6 


294.2 


294.0 


289,8 


287,2 


2B4.4 


2B9.4 


297.7 


Poultry 




232.7 


223.7 


245.2 


241,9 


238.4 


237.0 


234. 1 


231.1 


230.5 


32B.3 


Fish 




443.2 


434.5 


449.7 


457,6 


478,0 


479.9 


487.4 


486 7 


486.6 


4B4.2 


Eggs 




186. 3 


t66.9 


195. B 


198. 6 


193.2 


187.4 


tBO.O 


174,6 


169,5 


161.2 


Oairy Producta 3/ 




258,4 


257,2 


261.2 


262.2 


263.3 


264.7 


263.7 


263,2 


264.3 


263.7 


Fata a oila 4/ 




287.8 


287.0 


2B5.4 


2BG 


293.2 


290,3 


234.6 


291.8 


293.3 


291.4 


Freeh fruit 




369.3 


372,4 


360.6 


355. 8 


389,1 


40G.7 


403.9 


417. B 


431.8 


437.5 


Proteased fruit 5/ 




163 3 


161.4 


162.0 


163.1 


165.7 


166.3 


167.5 


168. 4 


170.5 


171.0 


Fresh vegetables 




330.3 


326.2 


338. 9 


342.5 


356.3 


377.7 


364,7 


379.4 


379,0 


396.3 


potatoes 




307.3 


3t7.3 


325.7 


332.0 


340. 1 


357.0 


355.3 


371,4 


406,1 


436, 1 


Proceaaad vegetables 5/ 




147.4 


148.0 


14E. 5 


147. 4 


150.2 


148. 5 


152. 1 


150,6 


151.2 


151,9 


Cerealft a oakery producta 


5/ 


325.8 


326. t 


328,5 


329 , 5 


331.5 


332,7 


333.2 


335,6 


336.5 


337,0 


Sugar * ewaeta 




411 1 


411.5 


412.4 


411.0 


415. B 


415, B 


417.2 


417.4 


417.7 


419,3 


Beverages, nonalcoholic 




478 2 


480. 


476,9 


470.2 


482.6 


481. 9 


475.4 


469.8 


467.9 


462.6 


Apparel commodities lees footwear 


IBB. 8 


184.8 


194.4 


191.7 


1B77 


1B9.0 


196.1 


199. B 


198. 5 


194.7 


Footwear 




211.3 


2t0.0 


215.1 


214,0 


209.9 


211.0 


216.5 


219.2 


220. B 


218. B 


7ot)acco 5 smoking producta 




351.0 


347,1 


357.3 


357.6 


364 9 


368, 3 


369,6 


370 4 


370.9 


372.7 


Beveragea, alcoholic 




238. 7 


240. t 


240.5 


240.8 


242.5 


243.2 


243 6 


244.3 


245.0 


245,9 



1/ Beginning January 19B7 the CPJs are calculated uaing 1982-84 expenditure patterns and updated population weights, 
old aeries were baaed on 1972-73 expenditure- patterna. 2/ Beef. veaK lamb, pork, and proceeded meat. 3/ Include* 
butter. 4/ Excludes butter. 5/ December 1977-100. 

Information contact: Balph Parlett (202) 7B6-1870. 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 







Annual 




1986 






19B7 








^-__._____ 


._ — — _._ _^_ _ 


19B6 P 


Juna 


Jan 


__________ 


__ ______ 


Apr 


Hay 


_______ 




19B4 


19B5 


Feb R 


Mer 3 


June 












1967" 


100 










F tnlahed poods 1/ 


291. 1 


233.7 


2B9.7 


2BS.3 


291.8 


292.3 


292.3 


295,0 


296.3 


296.8 


Con suit* r food a 


373.3 


371,3 


271. t 


275.1 


280.1 


280. n 


280.4 


283.3 


286.7 


297.7 


Freah fruit 


263 


266.1 


262. 1 


271.6 


256.5 


261.3 


266.9 


250.3 


251.1 


260.3 


Freah 1 drlod vegeteblea 


2TB. 3 


245.1 


241. 1 


232.7 


225.7 


237.2 


260.0 


258.5 


252.2 


284.9 


Drlad fruit 


386 6 


363.5 


177.4 


374.0 


383.6 


385. 1 


3B4.9 


384,9 


3B4.9 


383.6 


Canned fruit 1 juice 


112. 4 


333.1 


315.1 


316.9 


322.5 


322. 1 


324.7 


321.4 


324.5 


331. 1 


FrOt«n fruit * Juice 


351.0 


362.3 


314.8 


309,3 


335.9 


335.3 


335.5 


341.3 


341.7 


343.1 


Freah vtg. a*Cl. potatoea 


319.1. 


305. i 


204.0 


186. B 


174,9 


188.6 


213.2 


209.8 


193.8 


214.0 


Canned vag. inp JulC«a 


252.6 


346.9 


245.1 


250.3 


247. 1 


248.9 


256.8 


25G.4 


251.3 


257.5 


Prolan vegeta&laa 


29t.O 


29B.4 


298.5 


29B.5 


300.2 


301.2 


300.6 


302.6 


302,3 


296.9 


Potato*! 


397 7 


304.3 


312.6 


335.4 


369.6 


355.8 


362.1 


366.1 


413 1 


397.4 


Eggs 


210 B 


171.0 


177,9 


149.0 


176.9 


175.6 


160,3 


161.0 


150,9 


143,2 


Bakery product! 


293.1 


313,7 


3213 


321.6 


321.9 


321.3 


322.0 


321.8 


323.2 


324.8 


Maata 


236 8 


227, B 


235,2 


227.7 


238.4 


240.0 


234.4 


250 6 


265,0 


269. 1 


Beef A veal 


237.1 


221.3 


216.0 


208 


216.9 


222.7 


224,0 


240.0 


251.4 


248.7 


Pork 


2265 


223. B 


250. B 


245.5 


250.4 


246.2 


22B.2 


254,0 


279.3 


295.5 


Procaased poultry 


206.0 


197,3 


207 .8 


201.9 


197.0 


192.2 


187.4 


188.8 


192.9 


183.3 


Fish 


476,0 


484.2 


530.4 


522.9 


589.1 


608.8 


6108 


581.7 


640.0 


602.9 


□airy products 


251.7 


249.4 


248 e 


247.0 


253.5 


252.3 


252.6 


252.5 


250.7 


251,0 


Procaaaed frulta S vagatables 


294.3 


396.3 


287. B 


2B9.2 


294 4 


295. 1 


298 5 


298.7 


297.5 


300, 1 


Shortening k cooking olla 


311.6 


290.6 


242.4 


239.9 


239.6 


239,9 


238.7 


239.7 


244,8 


242,7 


Conaunar finished gooda leaa foodo 


394.1 


397 3 


283.5 


284,4 


384.4 


285.3 


285.7 


2SB.B 


289.6 


290. 1 


Savaragea, alcoholic 


209.8 


213.0 


217. B 


217. 9 


217.1 


219.9 


218.6 


220.5 


219.5 


220.2 


Soft drlnka 


340.2 


343.6 


349.7 


348,2 


352.1 


353.7 


356.3 


357,9 


356,7 


356.5 


tpparal 


201.3 


204 1 


206.5 


206,7 


207.9 


208. 3 


208,6 


208 ,9 


209.0 


210. 1 


Foottaaar 


251.7 


256.7 


261.8 


260.7 


264,6 


263,5 


265.5 


264.9 


266.5 


263.4 


Tooacco producta 


398.4 


4 38.1 


460,4 


451.7 


487.1 


487,4 


487.5 


487.5 


4B7.B 


487.5 


Intermediate neterlele 2/ 


320.0 


318.7 


307.6 


306.8 


307,0 


308.9 


3094 


310.9 


312.7 


314.8 


Materials for food manufacturing 


271.1 


25B.B 


251.0 


247.9 


251. 1 


251.6 


250 


255.3 


261.5 


261.2 


Flour 


185.2 


1B3.0 


173,4 


175.9 


165.2 


169,0 


169.1 


171.1 


177.4 


168,9 


Refined augar 3/ 


173,5 


165 6 


166.4 


164.9 


168.6 


169.5 


169.2 


171.3 


170. B 


171.9 


Cruda vegatab e oils 


262,2 


219.6 


135.8 


138.7 


127.4 


129.1 


131.3 


129,1 


144.6 


134. 1 


Crude matarlala 4/ 


330 8 


30G. 1 


2B0.3 


27G.8 


284.2 


287.2 


287.7 


295.5 


304,7 


304.9 


Foodatuffa 8 feadatuffa 


259.5 


235.0 


231.0 


227.1 


227 6 


229.9 


229. 1 


239.4 


251,3 


246.5 


Frulta ft vegetablea 5/ 


27B. 1 


260.5 


261.2 


260.7 


249.7 


258.6 


274 3 


265.9 


262.4 


285,5 


Gratna 


239,7 


202.8 


167.2 


182.2 


140.9 


140.6 


142 3 


149,8 


166 6 


156.0 


Llvaatock 


251. B 


229. S 


236,1 


225.1 


240.0 


247.1 


245 9 


267.1 


280.5 


280 9 


Poultry, live 


240.6 


326.2 


24B.B 


236.6 


212.3 


199,8 


199 5 


202.0 


216.4 


180 7 


Flbera, Plant ft animal 


228.4 


197. B 


179.3 


219.5 


192.3 


1B8.9 


182.4 


199.6 


220.6 


235.7 


Fluid ellk 


278.3 


264. G 


256.9 


250, 1 


271,5 


267.4 


260.5 


256. 1 


252.5 


249,0 


Ollaaeda 


253.3 


202.7 


196,2 


202.2 


202.2 


201. G 


199.8 


2067 


223.5 


226.6 


Tooacco, leaf 


274.6 


274.1 


243,0 


2484 


229. 1 


230,8 


230.8 


229. 1 


229 1 


229.1 


Sugar, ram cane 


312.0 


291,3 


292.2 


293 8 


299,7 


304.8 


305. 9 


307.1 


3oe,i 


309.0 


All corwodttiea 


310.3 


308.7 


299. B 


29B,0 


300.9 


302.2 


302.8 


305.1 


307.3 


308. 5 


Induatrlal coe*od1t1ee 


322.6 


323 B 


312.1 


311. B 


313,5 


314.9 


315, 8 


317,4 


318 6 


320.2 


All fooda V 


269.2 


264.5 


268,4 


265,4 


269.9 


270,9 


270.3 


273.3 


277,7 


27H.5 


Fere producta ft 






















Procaaied foods ft feed a 


262.4 


250.5 


252.0 


249.8 


251.6 


252.8 


251 9 


257.0 


263.6 


263.0 


Far* Producta 


255.8 


230.5 


224.7 


222.6 


220.8 


222.9 


222.7 


231.3 


241.1 


239 1 


Procaaaed fooda ft feeds 6/ 


265.0 


260.4 


265.1 


263,2 


266. B 


267 6 


266 4 


269.8 


274.7 


274 8 


Caraal ft bakary products 


270.5 


279,9 


281, B 


2B1.9 


279.6 


281 1 


281 5 


282.0 


2B42 


283 4 


Sugar ft confectionery 


301.3 


291.0 


295.7 


294.9 


298, B 


298 8 


298.7 


300,3 


301.2 


304 5 


Bev*r*a*a 


273.1 


27G.fi 


294.1 


296.8 


289 3 


289,9 


289.5 


291.2 


290.3 


230.4 



1/ Comnodltlee raady for aale to ultimate conaunar. 2/ Ccxmddltlaa requiring further proceeelng to become finished 
goods. 3/ All type a and alfaa of refined eugar, (Dec. 1977-100). 4/ Producta entering market for the Mret time nhtch 
neve not been %anufectured et that point. 5/ Freah end dried. G/ Includee ell raw. Intermediate, and procassea foods 
(excludes aoft drlnka. alcoholic beveragee, and eenufacturad enleel faede). (1977*100) ft ■ revised P - preliminary. 

Information contact: Buraou of Labor Stetiettce (202) 523-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8,— Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Markat baikat 1/ 

Ritil? coit (1967-100) 

Fa™ valua 4lB«T-1D0l h 

Fv»-ritiH «ri»4 H997-100) 

Fara valwa/ntill coit (1) 
Miat producia 

flatill coit (1P97MO0) 

Fara valua (1967-JOO) 

Fin-ntitl ipraad (1967-100) 

Fira valua/ratill coit 111 
Dilry product ■ 

mtiH co»t {1M7-1D0) 

Fara valua (1967-tOO) 

Fara-ralall tpraid (1967-100) 

Fara **lwa7rata1t cott ill 
Poultry 

Ratal 1 coit (tB67-1O0) 

F»ra valua (1967-tOO) 

Fararatall iPraad (1967-100) 

Fara valua/ratill coit (1) 
Eggi 

Ritall coit (1067-100) 

Fira valua (1967-tOO) 

Fara-ntall apraad (l**7*tO0) 

Fira valua/ratall coit {%) 
Carta 1 t bafcary product* 

aatall CO*t (1M7-100) 

Fira valua ( 1667-100) 

Fara-ratall tpriad (10*7*1OQ) 

Fara valua/ratall coit {%) 
Fruh frvlti 

Ratall coit (1967*100) 

Fan valua (1067-100) 

hrtnllH aoraad (1967-100) 

Fara valua/ratill coat (l) 
Fr«ih vvgataoli* 

Qatill coiti O99T-100) 

Fara valua (1967-100) 

Fara*rata11 apraad (1997-100) 

Fara vilua/ralill coit (%) 
Procoiiad Frulti t vtgatabiai 

RitaH coit (l96T-10Q> 

Fara vilua { 1*67-100) 

Fira-ratall apraid (1B67-10Q) 

Fara valua/ratall coita (X) 
Fill t olli 

Bitall coat (t967*iO0) 

Fara vilua (1967* 100) 

fara-ratall apraid (1967*100) 

Far™ valua/ratill coit (K) 



Baafp Cndica 
Ratal! prlca 3/ (cta/)b> 
Nat Car-CM* viJua 3/ (cti) 
Nat lara valua 4/ (eta) 
Farn-ratill tPraad fcti) 

Carcaii-ratall ipraad 9/ (eta) 
Fira-carcaii ipriad 6/ fctl) 
Far* vitua/ratiH PMca (l) 
Pork 
Ritall prica 2/ (ctt/lb) 
Vholaitla vilui 3/ (eta) 
Nat fira valua 4/ (eta) 
.Fira ratall tpraid fctt) 

atttlaialt ratill apraid 9/ (ctt) 
Fara vtoloula ipr.id 6/ (cti) 
Fin valua/ratall prlci i%) 





kn 


nuat 


^ 


19S6 




.___*_ 




1997 









• _, 





1843 


1MI 


1915 


1986 


Juna 


Jan 


fmb 


Mar 


Apr 


Nay 


•JHJO* 


2*1 7 


278.3 


232.6 


216.7 


284.6 


285.3 


399.1 


298.9 


299.8 


302.7 


305 7 


213.3 


258. 4 


237,3 


334. 1 


224.9 


232,0 


?34,3 


236.5 


240.1 


246.9 


249.1 


314,3 


383.3 


909.3 


330.6 


319.7 


337.3 


337.2 


335.9 


334.9 


335,9 


339.9 


33,4 


33.1 


31.1 


30,0 


39.3 


28.9 


29.0 


29,3 


29.7 


30 2 


30.2 


»T1 


361, 1 


369,9 


273.1 


264.4 


318.3 


185.3 


216,1 


315,5 


291,5 


297.7 


235.1 


341,5 


321.6 


739, 1 


218.3 


323.9 


331.2 


232.4 


345.7 


760.5 


270 1 


304.0 


288,1 


316.6 


326,3 


117.3 


363.8 


346.6 


349,0 


332.6 


327.9 


330.1 


47.* 


41.* 


46.1 


49.1 


44.7 


41,0 


43.7 


43,8 


46/3 


48,7 


48.9 


790.0 


393.2 


7S9.0 


251.4 


257.3 


263.2 


264,3 


263.3 


763.0 


263.7 


263,2 


762.1 


391.1 


346.2 


241.9 


336.8 


293,0 


253.3 


345.9 


341.9 


236.0 


2338 


23*. 3 


341.3 


261.9 


273.3 


375,0 


273.0 


274,6 


378.7 


361.6 


296.3 


289.0 


19.0 


47*8 


48.0 


43.7 


431 


44.9 


44,6 


43.6 


43.0 


43.2 


41,5 


197,5 


218.9 


216.4 


333. T 


323. T 


336.3 


331.0 


334.1 


230.7 


330,4 


228 


213.0 


241,8 


234.9 


355.4 


393.1 


331. T 


319.7 


314.6 


219,8 


216.0 


201.9 


112.4 


111.1 


191.4 


310.9 


t94.5 


394.4 


25G.6 


353,0 


249,3 


344,3 


254.4 


91,1 


M.3 


83.4 


54.0 


99.1 


45.9 


49.0 


49.1 


46.0 


46.1 


43.4 


117,1 


308.0 


174.3 


116,3 


166.9 


183.5 


167.3 


160.3 


175.0 


169.9 


161.5 


306,1 


330,3 


178.9 


193. T 


150.3 


194.4 


179.2 


t64.9 


166.7 


143,7 


141.5 


158,5 


171.3 


117.9 


177, t 


190.9 


206.5 


191,1 


302.6 


107.0 


307.8 


tB1.7 


65,1 


M.I 


60.7 


91.1 


83.2 


56.3 


96.9 


54.0 


96,3 


50.0 


54.0 


2*3. a 


309.3 


317.0 


339.1 


336.1 


331.3 


332.3 


332.9 


335.0 


339,6 


336.3 


Hi 1 


193,0 


179.8 


143.3 


138.0 


139,4 


130 4 


131,5 


131.0 


133,8 


137.7 


314 


329.7 


346.2 


393. T 


364,8 


373.3 


374. t 


374,6 


377 2 


37,7.4 


379.5 


11, 1 


to.i 


1,5 


7.8 


7,3 


6.T 


1,7 


6,8 


6.T 


6,1 


6.5 


303.6 


349.3 


383 6 


390.1 


3*5.3 


412.3 


437.1 


439.3 


447J 


464.4 


476,2 


730.* 


319.1 


302. T 


295.3 


261.8 


263.0 


304.9 


382.5 


757^3 


297,6 


312 1 


340.1 


391.9 


419,8 


437.1 


446,3 


470,3 


493.0 


499.1 


525. 1 


539.3 


549. 


23.9 


38.3 


34.4 


22.7 


33.1 


31.3 


22.1 


20 4 


19.0 


19.9 


20.3 


218.3 


33 1. 9 


317.9 


330.3 


326.3 


399,4 


374,4 


363.6 


379,0 


376.0 


395,4 


397 4 


288,7 


296.7 


347.8 


208,9 


310.9 


366.9 


299,9 


301,5 


393,4 


314.7 


311,3 


347 4 


146.1 


369.3 


MO. 8 


376.3 


429.0 


384.1 


414.0 


414,6 


433.3 


31. 6 


33.8 


25.1 


34.0 


30,9 


21.0 


37.8 


36.3 


35. S 


25,0 


25.4 


391,9 


306.1 


314, 1 


308.1 


307.8 


314. a 


313.0 


317.9 


317.0 


319,0 


370,2 


X0.9 


343.5 


371.5 


336.3 


321.2 


358,7 


363.4 


369.9 


365.6 


364.7 


360.4 


365.3 


387.1 


399.9 


309.3 


309,0 


304. 6 


301.8 


306.9 


306.5 


308.9 


311,3 


11. 9 


30.3 


31.1 


11.1 


11.9 


70. T 


21,0 


21.1 


30,0 


20.7 


20.4 


363,1 


381.0 


394.4 


217.1 


287 


3934 


299,9 


793.9 


381,4 


383.6 


301.9 


251.0 


334.8 


371.3 


1991 


303.3 


199.9 


199.0 


193,5 


196,1 


191.3 


109.6 


367.1 


373.9 


303.3 


331.9 


319.7 


329,9 


339.7 


333.1 


331.3 


329. t 


33t.5 


36. 9 


31.3 


79.9 


T9,4 


19.7 


t9.9 


11, t 


11.2 


17.9 


16,6 


11.0 




Annual 




1996 

June 








1997 






1*83 


1864 


1919 


1966 


Jan. 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


■*¥ 


June 


238.1 


339.6 


233.9 


330.1 


236.6 


336.6 


333.9 


233,6 


236 9 


243,4 


349.4 


149.1 


147.6 


t39.2 


1331 


139.7 


134.0 


137,9 


119.5 


150.8 


159 6 


157.6 


136.2 


t40.0 


136,6 


13a. 4 


113.3 


139. T 


131. T 


133.4 


143.7 


1501 


146.7 


tOt. a 


99,6 


109.6 


109,3 


113.3 


110,8 


(01.8 


100.3 


931 


93,5 


100 7 


12.7 


83,0 


97.4 


87.* 


1O08 


102.9 


»6.t 


941 


19 9 


83,5 


91,8 


1.2 


7.6 


1.4 


1.7 


13.4 


9,3 


9,9 


6.1 


7.2 


9.0 


8.8 


97 


91 


95 


54 


90 


83 


56 


57 


61 


63 


60 


16*. 1 


163.0 


162.0 


171.4 


166.5 


188.1 


165.9 


111.3 


179.8 


113.7 


117.6 


108,1 


110.1 


101 1 


HO. 9 


f 12.2 


105.4 


103.1 


103.2 


109.4 


117.0 


134,3 


79,9 


77.4 


71.4 


33,4 


198 


75, T 


77.1 


76.8 


13,7 


19.3 


86.7 


•3 3 


64,6 


90.6 


•6.0 


76,7 


1t3.a 


107.1 


104,8 


86,3 


94.4 


19.4 


60.9 


SI. 8 


90.9 


67,5 


943 


62, T 


91.1 


70.1 


70,9 


66.7 


63.3 


32.4 


32.7 


38.7 


39,9 


23,4 


39. T 


?6.0 


35,4 


39.7 


27.7 


26 1 


41 


46 


44 


49 


54 


40 


43 


42 


46 


49 


52 



1/ Ratal 1 coati ira oaaad on indexei of ratnl Prtcaa For doaaatlcalty produced fara Food* froa tha CPl-U publlihed aonthly by 
tha Bureau of lidot Stat lit tea, 7he fara vilua (■ tha P*y"ant to faraarl for quantity of fira product *ajuUaLint to ratitl unit. 
In* ilbninci for byproduct, fara valuaa an oaiad on prj c *i at Mrit point of aala and uy includa vhatlng cturoo* « u ch n 
grading ana packing for Mtjmm coaaodttiat. 7ha fam*r*t#11 apr«d. tha dlffannca oat«aan tha ratall prlca and tha Fara valu*, 
raonianta charpPi for ma-bUng, procMiIng* transporting, md dlitrtbuttng thaia food*, 3/ tatiaatac valftfttH avarigi prlca of 
ratall cuta frpa porh ind ctvica ylild orada 3 o*af carcaaiaa, Ratal! cut pricii fro* 8lJ. 1/ valua of circata ou.ntity foaafl 
and v no1*i*1a cuti (pork) aquivalani to 1 lb. of ratall cut*: oaaf adjuitad for valua of fat and bona byproduct!, 4/ Narkat valua 
to prooucar for quantity of liva aniaal aquUHant to 1 lb. of ratall cut* alnui valua of byproduct!, 9/ aapniantt charpai for 
ratall Ing md othar aarkating larvlcai auch ■■ fabricattng. wholmllng. and 1n-ctty tramportatton. 6/ Rapraaanta CharpPi Mdt 
for lUaitock aarkatlng, procaiaing, and tranapertit Ion to city *hara coniuaad. 



»n 



Nota: Annual hlitorteil data on fara-rataM prlci apraadi aay ba found 
Bullatin 73*. ER5, uSOa. 

Inforaatton contact*: OanU Qunnaa (702) 716-1170: Ron Guitafaon (702) 796-1830. 



Food Conauaptlon, Prlcat and Expandtturaa. Statlatlcal 
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Table 9. — Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 







1984 


Annual 
1995 


1999 




199C 








1997 




I 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


II P 














1967- tOO 








Labor-hourly aernlnga 






















snd benefits 




365.5 


363.0 


359,9 


362.7 


361.3 


356.0 


399.1 


366,5 


366.6 


Processing 




350.2 


357.9 


365. 9 


364.3 


369.6 


362.3 


366.9 


375,3 


376.2 


Wholsssllng 




371.1 


392.7 


373.0 


373.4 


370.7 


371.5 


376.6 


392. 1 


391.6 


Ratal 1 1r>g 




378.3 


364.1 


349,0 


356.4 


349,0 


342 7 


343.7 


346.5 


346.0 


Packaging ft containsrs 




307. E 


312.1 


317,4 


314,2 


316 3 


319.3 


320.6 


325. 1 


329.0 


Paper board boxes a contalnsra 


291,1 


271.6 


269. 1 


266. 


266.4 


270.1 


273.7 


281,5 


295,6 


Natal cana 




397,3 


416. 9 


430.1 


429.9 


430.2 


430.2 


430.2 


431.3 


433,8 


Paper Dags a related products 


290,9 


294 7 


307.9 


299.9 


307.2 


309.1 


316.7 


322.5 


329,5 


Plaatlc films & bottlaa 


273, 1 


274 4 


274.1 


274.5 


274.1 


275.1 


274.7 


277.9 


279.3 


Glaaa eontatnere 




360.8 


390. 


399.0 


391.1 


398.1 


401.9 


400.5 


402.5 


400,6 


natal roil 




226 9 


213.9 


209.3 


208.9 


206.9 


209. 1 


210.3 


210 2 


213. 1 


Treneportet Ion services 




300.9 


393.9 


391.7 


393.9 


393.9 


392.2 


396,4 


394- 1 


385.3 


Advert leing 




300.5 


320.2 


339.7 


333.3 


339.4 


341.9 


345. € 


354.9 


359.9 


Fuel a power 




712.5 


700,0 


590.2 


642.5 


596,0 


569,9 


5G2.5 


581 .7 


599.8 


Electric 




440,0 


453,5 


457.9 


459.2 


457,5 


466,8 


448.7 


441,0 


443.9 


Petroleum 




6B0.4 


921.9 


499.9 


660,3 


477.9 


414.8 


446.2 


520,5 


541.3 


Natural gas 




t. 162.9 


1,159.2 


1,096.9 


1,107.4 


1,111.8 


1.108. 1 


1.062,1 


1.061,2 


1,057.3 


Cowwjnlcetlona, uater a 


e swag a 


215.5 


224.9 


236, t 


231.4 


235.9 


239,9 


233,3 


236.9 


237.7 


Rant 




261 6 


268,3 


273.9 


273.7 


275.3 


275.3 


275,9 


276.2 


275.4 


Maintenance a repair 




350.3 


360.3 


369.5 


367.2 


364.2 


369.1 


373.5 


377.5 


379,3 


Suatneee servlcee 




306. f 


321.9 


334.1 


330.4 


3333 


335,9 


338.5 


341,9 


345. 1 


SuppHee 




288,5 


297.9 


292.9 


297.4 


282.3 


280.6 


291.0 


283.7 


386,3 


Property tAxee ft Ineurence 


343.7 


362,0 


392,3 


375.3 


390.7 


384.2 


389.0 


332.6 


397.3 


Intereet. enort-term 




199,9 


157.2 


125. 1 


145.1 


129.0 


145.3 


112 1 


116,4 


134.0 


Totel Marketing coet 


lndeK 


357,0 


359.6 


355.0 


357.9 


355,3 


392.7 


354.3 


359.9 


361,6 



* IndsKee neaeure changes in employee eernings end benefits end in prices of supplies and eerviceo used in processing, 
yholeeellng, end retelHng U,5* 'arm foods purcheaad for at-home coneumptlon. P » preliminary. 

Note: Annual MetOMcal dats on food marketing coat IndSKea may be found In Food Coneumptlon, Prices, end jEfcpendlturea. 
Stetietlcel Bulletin 713. ERS. USDA. 

Information contact: Oar IS Dunham (202) 786-1970. 
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Livestock and Products 



Table 10 


.-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 


































Mili- 




Civ 


11 Ian 










Pro- 












tary 




consumption 










duc- 












con- 








Primary 






Sag. 


tion 


; 


[n- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


sump- 


Ending 




Per 


mark*t 




Item 


•tocks 


1/ 


portt 


supp 1 y 


ports 


ments 


tion 


stocks 


Total 


capita 2/ 


price 3/ 
















Million 


pounds 4/ 








Pounds 




Beef : 

1984 




325 


23,598 


1 


,823 


25.746 


329 


47 


112 


358 


24,900 


78.5 


65.34 


1995 




356 


23 , 728 


2 


,071 


26.157 


328 


51 


115 


317 


25.346 


79. 1 


59.37 


1986 




317 


24,371 


2 


. 129 


76,617 


521 


52 


HO 


311 


25.823 


78,8 


57.75 


1987 F 




311 


23.375 


2 


. 165 


25.851 


550 


60 


110 


323 


24.606 


75,9 


63-65 


Pork: 




























1964 




301 


14,612 




994 


16.067 


164 


147 


86 


274 


15,396 


61.8 


48.86 


1985 




274 


14.607 


1 


,128 


16 , 209 


T29 


131 


70 


229 


15,651 


62. 1 


44,77 


1986 




229 


14.063 


1 


, 122 


15,414 


66 


132 


73 


197 


14,927 


59.6 


51,19 


1997 F 




197 


14.305 


1 


100 


15,602 


100 


140 


80 


225 


15.057 


58.6 


50-52 


Veal: 




























1994 




9 


495 




24 


529 


6 


1 


4 


14 


503 


1.8 


60.24 


1965 




14 


515 




20 


549 


4 


1 


7 


11 


526 


1.6 


62.42 


1986 




11 


524 




27 


562 


5 


1 


6 


7 


543 


1.9 


60.89 


1987 F 




7 


450 




25 


482. 


B 


1 


7 


7 


462 


1.6 


73-75 


Lftnb end 


Sutton: 


























1984 




11 


379 




20 


410 


2 


l i 





7 


398 


1.5 


62. IB 


1995 




7 


358 




36 


401 


1 


T 





13 


385 


1.4 


6661 


1986 




13 


338 




41 


392 


{ 


2- 





12 


376 


14 


69.46 


198T F 




12 


314 




45 


371 


A 


1 





6 


360 


13 


79-81 


Total red 


fliea 1 1 


























1984 




646 


39.284 


2, 


821 


42,751 


501 


199 


202 


653 


41.197 


143.6 


NA 


1985 




653 


39 . 408 


3, 


r255 


43.316 


46 1 


165 


192 


570 


4 1 , 90B 


144.5 


NA 


1988 




570 


39.296 


3. 


.319 


43 , 185 


613 


187 


189 


527 


41.670 


141.7 


NA 


1987 F 




527 


36,444 


3, 


335 


42 ♦ 306 


657 


202 


197 


565 


40.685 


137,4 


NA 


arc 11 art: 




























1984 




21 


13.016 







13,038 


407 


145 


34 


20 


12.432 


52.9 


55 6 


1985 




20 


13.762 







13,781 


417 


143 


34 


27 


13.161 


55.5 


50,9 


1986 




37 


14.316 







14,342 


566 


149 


35 


24 


13.569 


56.7 


56.9 


1987 F 




24 


15.514 







15.538 


750 


144 


35 


25 


14.584 


60.3 


46-4B 


Mature chlcker* 


























1984 




92 


672 







763 


26 


2 


-2 


119 


614 


2.6 


NA 


1965 




119 


636 







753 


21 


1 


2 


144 


587 


2 5 


NA 


1986 




144 


629 







773 


16 


3 


3 


163 


569 


25 


NA 


1987 F 




1E3 


649 







812 


25 


4, 


*] 


130 


651 


2.7 


NA 


Turkeys; 




























1994 




162 


2,695 







2.647 


27 


,7 


13 


125 


2,676 


11,4 


74.4 


1985 




125 


2,942 







3.067 


27 


,7; 


13 


150 


2,970 


12, 1 


75.5 


1986 




150 


3,271 







3.422 


27 


4 


id 


178 


3.202 


13-4 


72.2 


1987 F 




178 


3,830 







4,008 


30 


3 


16 


300 


3.659 


15. 1 


5G-5B 


Tote! poultry: 


























tS84 




275 


16.373 







16,649 


460 


153 


n 


264 


15,722 


66.9 


NA 


1985 




264 


17,340 







17.604 


465 


151 


49 


321 


16.619 


70,1 


NA 


1986 




321 


18.216 







18.537 


609 


156 


4> 


365 


17.359 


72.5 


NA 


19B7 F 




369 


19.994 







20.359 


805 


151 


54 


455 


19.894 


782 


NA 


Red naat ■ 


& poultry; 


























1984 




921 


55.657 


2, 


821 


59.399 


9E1 


351 


251 


917 


56.919 


210.5 


NA 


1985 




917 


56.748 


3 


,255 


60,820 


926 


336 


241 


891 


58.526 


214.6 


NA 


1986 




891 


57.512 


3 


,319 


61,722 


1.222 


343 


236 


892 


59.029 


214 3 


NA 


1987 F 




892 


58.438 


3 


,335 


62.664 


1.462 


353 


251 


1.020 


59,579 


215 6 


NA 



1/ Total Including farm production for red nests and faderelly Inspected Plu> non-f4K*re11y Inspectad for poultry. 2/ fterall 
weight oasis, 3/ Dollar! per cwt for red meat; CSnte Par pound for poultry. Beef: choice Steers, Omaha 900-1.100 lbs.; pork: 
barrowt and glltt. 7 rurkets; veal: fens Price Of calves: lent and SAitton: Choice slaughter lambs. San Angelo; brOHtrs: 
wholesale 12 -city sveregei turkeys- wholesale NY 8-16 10, young hens. 4/ Carcass «1ght for red nests and certified 
reedy-to-cook for poultry. 
NA - not available, F - forecast. 

Information Contact: Ron Guttafson, Ltland Southsrd, or Mark Weimar (202) 796-1830. 
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Table 1T.-U.S. Egg Supply & Use 

















t 








Civil lan 
consumption 










Pro- 










HlH- 


Hatch- 




-' 


— - 










Beg. 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ek- Ship- 




tary 


ing 


Ending 






Per 




photfsale 




atocki 


t Hon 


port! 


aupply 


port! menti 


— 


use 


US* 


atocka 


- 


rota! 


capita 
No 




price" 






Mil Hon dozen 


Cts/ooz 


1982 


17.5 


5,801.8 


2.3 


5.821,8 


158.2 26-7 




22,4 


505.6 


20.3 


5 


.088.6 


265.1 




70.1 


1983 


20.3 


1,658.2 


23.4 


8.703 


88.8 26.6 




25,1 


500 


9,3 


5 


.056,2 


260.8 




75,2 


1984 


9.3 


1.701. 2 


32,0 


5,741.5 


58.2 27.8 




17.6 


529 7 


U.I 


5 


> 105.1 


260,9 




80.9 


1985 


11.1 


S.SSS.4 


12.7 


5.712 2 


70. fi 30.3 




20,2 


548 1 


10.7 


5 


.032,2 


254.7 




£6,4 


1986 


10.7 


3.7*3.0 


13.7 


5.739.4 


101.6 28 




17.8 


565. 9 


10 4 


5 


.016.1 


261.5 




71,1 


1987 F 


10,4 


5,770* S 


10.6 


5.791.5 


104.6 24.3 




19.5 


592.5 


10.0 


5 


,040.6 


250.3 




61-63 


w Certonec 


I Grade 


i A lerge eQQB 1" New York, f 


■ forecast. 




















Information 


contact: 'Hart V*1**r (202) 786-1830 






















Table 12- 


-U.S. 


Milk Supply & U 


!se 1 
























Commercial 












Commerc 1 a 1 























Total 












— 


All 






Pro- 




Farm 


Beg. Im- 






commer- 


CCC 






Disap- 


mm 


Ca lender 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


atocka ports 


[ 


cial 


net re- 




Ending 


pear 




price 


year 




tion 


use 


ings 








supply 


movals 




stocks 


a nee 




2/ 












BMMlon 


pounds 














S/cwt 


1980 




138,4 


3,4 


126.1 


5.4 3 


A 




133.6 


8.8 




5.8 


119. 


.0 


13 05 


19B1 




133.8 


3,3 


130.5 


5.8 3 


,3 




138.5 


12.9 




5.4 


130. 


3 


13.77 


19B3 




135.5 


2 4 


133.1 


5.4 3 


.5 




141,0 


14.3 




4.6 


133 


1 


13.61 


1983 




139.7 


3,4 


137,3 


4.6 3 


6 




144.5 


16,8 




5.3 


133. 


5 


13.58 


1984 




135.4 


2.9 


133.5 


5.3 3 


.7 




140,5 


8.6 




4,9 


136 


9 


13. 46 


1985 




143 1 


3,5 


140.7 


4.9 3 


.8 




148.4 


13.3 




4.6 


130 


,6 


13,75 


1986 P 




144, 1 


36 


141.5 


4.6 3 


.7 




149, 1 


10.6 




4.3 


134 





1351 


1987 F 




143.0 


3,6 


139.4 


4.3 3 


.7 




146.3 


5.0 




4.4 


136 


,9 


13.60 



t/ Ntilkfat basis. Totals may not add because OF rounding. 3/ Delivered to plants and dealera: does not reflect 
deductiona, P * preliminary F = forecast. 
Information contact: dim miller (303) 786-1830, 



Table 13.-PoultTy & Eggs 



Annual 



t984 



1985 



1986 



1986 
June 



1987 



Jan 



Feb 



prtar 



Apr 



May 



12. 398. 6 13.569.3 14,265.6 1.194.5 t, 276,1 1.157,8 1.377,1 1.259.8 1.254.7 1,351.3 



55,6 


50,8 


56,9 


58.3 


51 a 


49,8 


48.5 


48.6 


50.5 


4S 3 


233 


197 


NA 


191 


173 


172 


176 


185 


182 


184 


2,8 


3,1 


NA 


3.7 


3 6 


3.5 


3.3 


3,2 


3,3 


3 


31.3 


19.7 


36.6 


23.7 


23,9 


37.3 


23 1 


25.5 


26.9 


26.9 


4.593.9 


4.803.8 


5,013.3 


42a. 7 


439.6 


406.1 


457,2 


454.3 


471 3 


458. 3 



2.574 2.800 



3.133 



275,8 



215 4 



211.9 



241.0 256, 6 274.0 333.2 



Broilers 

Federally inspected 
slaughter, certified Iml 1 lb) 

yholesale price, 

i2-dty t (cta/lb) 
PrtCa Of grower feed U/ton) 
Broller-fsed Price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil lb) 
Brollsr-type ChlCki hatched Inl 1 > 2/ 
Turkeys 

Federally Inspected Slaughter. 

Certlflld la.11 Id) 
Wholesale Price. Eestern u.5., 

8-16 10. young hens (cta/lb) 
Price Of turkay grower feed (S/ton) 
Turkey-feed Price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil lb) 
Poults placed In U.S. <*1 1 ) 

Eggs 

Farm Production (mil ) 
Average nuafcer Of layers (mil) 3/ 
Rate of lay (eggs per layer 
On farms) 
Cartoned price. Ne* York, grade A 

large (cts/doj) 4/ 
Price of leylng feed (S/ton) 
Egg-faad price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of nonth 

Snail (icll do*) 

Frozen (mil doi) 
Replacement chicks hatched (mil) 

1/ Pounds of feed equel In value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb, of broiler or turkey llveweight. 2/ Placement of broiler Chicks are 
currently reported for 12 etetee only; henceforth, hstch of broner-type chicks will oe used as a substitute. 3/ Monthly data 
only aval) sole for 20 states. 4/ Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retellers. ma ■ not available. 
Information contact: ear* tfelmar 1202) 786-1830, 



74.4 
245 

3,8 
161.8 
190.0 


75.5 
212 
4,4 

125,3 
197.8 


722 

NA 

NA 

150,2 
225.4 


73.8 
213 

4.3 
229.5 

23,4 


55 3 
312 

3.3 
178.2 

21,1 


58.5 
208 

3,4 
198,3 

22,6 


60.3 
209 

3,6 
211.4 

25 2 


58,3 
209 

3.5 
226.6 

36.1 


55.3 
212 

3 3 

250,9 

26,6 


55,7 
209 

3 3 
301.4 

27.0 


68.498 68 
278 


T 261 68 
277 


.578 
27 B 


5.604 
227 


5,920 
237 


5.350 
236 


6.040 
236 


5,800 
233 


5.B30 
23* 


5.570 
229 


245 


247 


347 


20.6 


30.9 


18,9 


21.4 


30.6 


21. f 


20.3 


80.9 
206 
6.8 


66.4 
182 
6.3 


7l>1 

NA 

NA 


59.2 
178 
5,7 


67.1 
165 
7.3 


65 3 

164 
7.1 


62.0 
165 
6.6 


63*4 

166 
6 7 


55.6 
167 
6,0 


58.7 
167 
6 1 


.39 
8.9 
459 


.93 
10. 2 
407 


■ 72 
10.0 
435 


1.32 
8.8 

37,3 


.66 

9.8 
34,2 


.60 
10,9 
35.2 


.75 
tO. 2 
42.3 


.96 
11.0 
42.1 


,84 
11.1 
41.4 


1.14 
13 3 
38.0 



September 1987 



43 



Table 14.— Dairy 



Annua! 1996 ig87 

1984 1995 1986 June Jen Feb Har Apr May June 



Kllk PrlCH, i,1nnesot8-eMiCOnsin. 

3.5% fat (l/cyt) 1/ 12 29 11.45 11,30 11,00 11.70 11.27 IT. 03 11.00 It. 00 11,07 

tfholiiile prlOM 

Buttir. GreaeAChl. <Cti/lP) 145. S 141.1 144,5 139. 1 137.3 136.7 137.9 138.5 135.4 144.6 

An. cheeee. tftl 
eieirtly pt. (cti/lb) 
Nonfat ary nllk. (cti/lb) 2/ 
liSOA nit rMOvall 

Total mlk iqutv. U11 lb) 3/ 
Butter Ull lb) 
An. cheeie (ell lb) 
Nanfit dry n4lk iml 1 lb) 
KHk 

H11k prod. 21 Htatii (ml lb) 
Milk per cow Mb) 
Uunbtr of milk cowa (thou) 
U.S. Milk Production (rail lb) 
Stock, beginning 
lotil Ull lb) 
Comrclil (ell Tb) 
Government (dH lb) 
Importe, totil (ml lb) 3/ 
Co*nirdil dlMPPtarence 
milk equlv. (nil lb) 
Sutter 

Production (nil lb) 
StOCki, b*Qlnn1ng {ft 11 lb) 
Coeaerclel dlieppeeranca (ml tb) 
AfMirlcen cneeee 

Production (*11 Tb) 
Stocki. teolnnino (nil lb) 
Conmirciel dlieppeerence (nil lb),. 

Other Cheeie 

Production |«1 1 lb) 

Stocki* beginning (*1l lb) 

Commercial 01 Mppeerance (nil lb) 
Nonfit dry «IU 

Product ion (ill Tb) 

Stocki, oeglnrting (nil lb| 

Commercial disappearance («1 1 lb) 
Frozen oeiaert 

Production (Mil gel) 4/ 1,241.8 1.251.0 T, 248.6 127.8 79.9 90.0 107.5 113,0 Hi. 8 134.6 

Annuel 1985 1986 1987 

1884 

M1 Ik production (nil Tb) 

Milk per cow (lb) 

No. of ii)k cows (thou) 
mik-feed price retlo 5/ 
Returni over concentrete 5/ 
coiti (f/cwt ftilk) 

1/ Itenofecturlng grede nllk. 2/ Prlcea Peld f.o.b. Cintrel Stetei production eree. hlgn heet sprey process. 
3/ PUtk-eouWelent, fet-beela 4/ Ice creen, ice nllk, ind naro sherbet. 5/ Beeed on everege »ilk price efter adjustment for 
pnce-euPPort deductions. 6/ Est 1 muted P • prelieinery, MA - not avertable. Information cantACti Ji*. Miner (202) 786-1830. 



138.0 

90.9 


127.7 
84.0 


127.3 

90.6 


125.4 
90.4 


12T.7 

92.0 


122 5 

79.0 


122.2 

79.9 


T22.4 

79.0 


122,0 
79. T 


122.0 

79.2 


8,637,0 
202.3 
447,3 
678.4 


13,174.1 
334.2 

629.0 
940.6 


10.629. 1 
297.6 
468.4 

927.3 


1.105.6 

20,5 

69.6 

108.6 


1,201,3 
45,1 

26,7 
49,9 


562.9 

31.1 
21,8 

41.2 


646.5 

16.9 
29.9 
57.7 


598,8 
13.6 

32.0 
6T.0 


5194 
14.0 
23.2 

56.9 


384.5 

4.0 
30. 1 
67.2 


114.545 
12.691 
9.026 

1 35 , 450 


121.043 

13.160 

9,198 

143,147 


122. IBS 10.649 

13.445 1,170 

9.099 9,099 

144,080 6/12,541 


9.932 

1,123 

9.845 

6/11,693 


9.279 

1,052 

9, SIS 

6/10,933 


10.376 

1.1BQ 

9.782 

6/12.261 


10.378 
1.182 

8.790 
6/12.219 


10.9S7 

1,249 

8,772 

6/12,841 


10,491 

1,196 

8.771 

6/12,262 


22.646 
5.234 

17.412 
2.741 


16,704 
4,937 

T1.767 
2.777 


13.695 
4,590 
9,105 

2.733 


17.419 
5,141 

12,279 
207 


12,967 

4.165 

9.702 

200 


12.939 

4,450 
8,459 

T51 


13.071 
4,363 

8,709 
195 


13.319 
4,446 

8,873 
167 


13, lOf 
4. 913 

6.288 
145 


13,310 
5.161 

8, 148 
NA 


126,912 


130,640 


134,049 


1 1 , 29 1 


10,150 


10.141 


11,512 


1 1 , 209 


11,902 


HA 


1 . 103 . 3 
499.4 
902,7 


1.247.8 
296.5 
918,2 


1,202.4 
205.5 
922,9 


93.0 

330.8 

75.2 


109.2 

193.0 

59.0 


97. B 

202.6 

72.1 


107.6 

231.6 

91.5 


104.2 

254.0 

86.3 


101.7 

247,9 

79.3 


83,1 

250,2 
NA 


2.648.5 

1,161.5 

2,253.6 


2.955.2 

960.5 

2.279.1 


2.798.2 

850 2 

2,382.8 


262,0 
902.6 
187.2 


219,5 
697,1 
177,9 


211.2 
674.2 

199.4 


239.7 

635,3 
200,4 


246.0 
614.8 
130. 1 


264.3 
603.5 
226.8 


246, 1 

624.4 


2,025.5 

104.9 

2.310.9 


2.225.7 

101.4 

2,515.7 


3, 41!. a 

94. 1 

2.684,9 


195.4 

94.8 

213.9 


194.0 

ga. o 

206.1 


199 T 

93.5 

209.9 


217.2 

96 1 
237. 1 


212,4 

89.4 
225.4 


2204 

91,9 

231 3 


2T7.7 
97.1 
NA 


1.160.7 

1,405.2 

487.8 


1,390.0 
1,247.6 

435.0 


1,284.1 

1.011.1 

479.1 


133.7 

1.024.4 

25.3 


82.1 
686.8 

34,9 


90,3 

596,6 

29,4 


87.8 

559.7 
36.2 


101.4 

512.9 
35.8 


118,6 

460.8 

39.3 


104. 8 
485.5 

NA 



1884 


1885 


1986 


IV 


I 


It 


ttt 


IV 


I 


11 P 


135,450 


143,147 


144,080 


35,424 


36.172 


39.350 


35.610 


33,947 


34.877 


37,341 


12,506 


12,994 


13.293 


3,174 


3.251 


3.505 


3,327 


3.208 


3,328 


3.583 


10.833 


11,016 


10.939 


11,162 


11,126 


10,943 


10,703 


10,583 


10,491 


10,422 


1.58 


1,72 


1.73 


1.76 


1 73 


1.64 


1.72 


1 91 


1.66 


1,76 


9.5? 


8.54 


9.23 


9.61 


9,40 


8.55 


8.97 


10, 10 


9.62 


8.99 



Table 15.-Wool 



Annuel 1996 1997 



U.S. woo) price. 
Boston 1/ (cts/lb) 

Inported yool price. 
Boston 2/ (cts/lb) 

U.S, mill consumption, scoured 
Apparel wool (thou lb) 
Carpet wool (thou lb) 



1994 




19B5 




1986 


June 




Jarf 




Feb 




Mar 




Apr 




Hay 


June 


229 




192 




191 


198 




193 




202 




'2 1 G 




260 




270 


270 


241 




197 




201 


203 




2H 




212 




234 




249 




250 


250 


129,982 


106 


,05t 


126 


.769 


10,790 


io 


.619 


11 


,736 


14 


,426 


11 


,609 


11 


.329 


13,559 


13.098 


10 


,562 


9 


,960 


603 




709 




811 


1 


.309 


1 


.209 


1 


,190 


934 



1/ wool price delivered it U.S. ellle. clean basis. Graded Territory 64'8 (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4" and 

up. 2/ Wool price delivered at U.5. nine, cleen basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64* (24 nlcron). Outy since 1992 hes 
been 10,0 cents. Information contact: John Lawler (202) 796-1B40. 
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Table 16, — Meat Animals 







Annual 




1986 












1967 








1964 


1985 


1986 1 


Juna 




Jan 




feb 




M*r 


Apr 


May 


June 


Cattia on f«ad (T-States) 




























NuiMr on read (thou haad) 1/ 


a. ooe 


8,635 


7,620 


7.096 




7,633 


7. 


294 




7,143 


7.222 


7.233 


7.520 


Plicae on fifrd (thou hiad) 


30.772 


19.346 


30,005 


1, 163 




1,591 


1, 


427 




1.754 


1.726 


1.954 


1,462 


ttamatlnga (thou haad) 


18,785 


18,958 


19.243 


1.648 




1,803 


1. 


473 




1.586 


1.581 


1.524 


1,702 


Othar dUaPPaarahca (thou haad) 


1,376 


1.133 


1,049 


67 




127 




105 




89 


134 


143 


87 


Beif itaar-corn pMca ratio. 




























Quant 2/ 


21.6 


33.3 


31.0 


22, 


3 


40.5 




44. 





41.6 


42 4 


40, 1 


38. a 


Hag-corn pMca ratio, On ah* 3/ 


16.1 


17.8 


37,8 


23. 


4 


32.7 




35. 


1 


33,6 


32.7 


31.6 


34.3 


Marfcat prlcat (f par cwt) 




























STaughtar cattia: 




























Choica it**r«, Omaha 


65.34 


55.37 


57 75 


54. 


08 


58.79 




61. 


03 


61,58 


66.30 


70.66 


68.83 


Utility co«a, Qntaha 


39, 51 


38.33 


37. 18 


31, 


77 


39,79 




43, 


29 


45.01 


44.33 


44,36 


44.72 


Choica vatlara, S. St. Paul 


63.05 


58.28 


59.92 


61, 


10 


65.94 




68. 


28 


70,00 


75.00 


90,00 


90.63 


Faadar cattia: 




























Chorea- Kanaa* City, 600-700 lb 


65.38 


64.56 


63.7ft 


58, 


50 


69.00 




71 . 


IB 


71,13 


72.90 


73,38 


74.00 


Slaugntar hogs: 




























Sarrowa 1 gllta, 7-furfcat* 


48.86 


44.77 


51.18 


54, 


50 


47.39 




45. 


73 


48.32 


51.85 


55.58 


61 .08 


Faadar Plgi 




























5. *o. 40-50 lto. (per haad) 


39.12 


37.30 


45.62 


41, 


82 


47.00 




53. 


96 


54.96 


56.00 


51,66 


45.89 


Siauflhtar ihaao 1 iambi. 




























Lanba, Choica* San Angalo 


62.18 


68.61 


69.46 


77, 


36 


78.56 




75. 


7b 


79.83 


B3.12 


94,50 


83.33 


£*•»■ Good* San Angalo 


20.90 


34.03 


34.78 


35. 


83 


39 81 




41. 


25 


34.88 


39.05 


36.35 


34.62 


faadar ia«os: 




























Choica, San angalo 


61.03 


85.81 


73.14 


84, 


69 


95, BB 




99. 


50 


10B.50 


109.40 


112,62 


94,56 


Vholaaala saat pricaa. Hidiaat 




























Choica ataar oaaf. 600-700 lb. 


98.01 


90,76 


88.98 


83. 


58 


89.70 




91, 


69 


93.86 


100.56 


107, BO 


105.71 


C*r\r*r ft Cuttar cow t>aaf 


74.70 


74.13 


71.31 


73, 


41 


77.32 




80, 


B9 


84.58 


S3. 19 


82,05 


84. 15 


Pork loins, 6-14 10, 3/ 


96,36 


91 51 


104 . 78 


111 . 


58 


98.29 




99 


40 


93.35 


103.21 


120.77 


124. 38 


Pork oalllaa, 13- U id. 


60. OB 


59.50 


65.82 


71. 


63 


66.32 




57. 


B1 


60.03 


65.79 


67.31 


78.44 


Hams, iklnnad, 14-17 Id. 


78.33 


67,50 


BO. 01 


69. 


69 


65.75 




65. 


43 


71.97 


73 66 


70 96 


78.91 


Conmrtrdal alaughter (thou haad)* 




























Cattia 


37,582 


36,393 


37,393 


3,133 




3,199 


3. 


663 




3,904 


2.971 


2,872 


3.034 


Staara 


17.474 


16,912 


17,519 


1.519 




1,531 


1, 


384 




1,413 


1.523 


i H 43a 


1,527 


Halfiri 


10,691 


11,337 


11 H 098 


931 




1,006 




834 




893 


855 


853 


901 


C0*8 


8.617 


7,391 


7,960 


631 




608 




503 




541 


534 


523 


547 


Built ft stags 


789 


758 


715 


62 




55 




51 




58 


59 


60 


60 


Calva* 


3,297 


3*385 


3.407 


257 




263 




339 




366 


328 


203 


227 


Sha«p a lamda 


6,759 


6, 165 


5.633 


420 




438 




400 




443 


496 


373 


421 


Hoga 


55,168 I 


14,493 


79,504 


6*076 




6,917 


6, 


055 




6,966 


6.665 


6.078 


6,158 


Commercial production (nil Id) 




























Baaf 


33,418 


23.557 


24,315 


2*027 




3,102 


1. 


747 




1,907 


1,925 


1.851 


1,958 


Vaal 


479 


499 


510 


41 




39 




36 




36 


34 


33 


35 


Lamb a mutton 


371 


353 


330 


24 




25 




34 




27 


29 


33 


24 


Pork 


14,730 


14,728 


13.983 


1*065 




1,344 


1. 


070 




1,226 


1.169 


1.070 


1,086 






Annual 








1986 










1987 






1984 


1985 


1956 


I 




tl 




lit 




I.v 


L 


II 


I'M 


Cattia on faad (13-Statas) 




























Nu»bar on fiad (thou haad) 1/ 


9.908 


10,653 


B, 754 


9,754 




8,945 


7 


,970 




6, 197 


9,335 


8.797 


8.666 


Piacao on fa*o (tnou haad) 


34,817 


33,366 


33,553 


S* 270 




5,231 


6 


,336 




6,736 


5,700 


5,961 


— — — 


Harkatlngi (thou haad) 


33 * 540 


32,887 


32.636 


5,763 




1,631 


5 


,176 




5,376 


5,767 


5.669 5/6.118 


Othar rtliipoaarahca (thou haad) 


1,633 


1,398 


1,336 


316 




375 




333 




313 


371 


433 


— *■- 


Hoga ft Plgt (10-Statat) 4/ 




























Invantory (tnou haad) 1/ 


43,430 


41,100 


39.570 


41,100 




38,310 


37 


*845 




38.335 


39,870 


39.235 


41.090 


Braadlng (thou haad) 1/ 
Harkat (thou haad) V 


5.346 


5,358 


5,050 


5,356 




4,945 


4 


.840 




4,840 


5.155 


5.230 


5.330 


37.073 


35,843 


34,630 


39,842 




33,263 


33 


.005 




34 , 495 


34.715 


34.005 


35,750 


Farrotflnga (thou naad) 


9,030 


8,831 


8*308 


1,863 




3,161 


3 


.034 




3, 150 


1.9S7 


3.337 5/2,317 


Pig crop {thou haad) 


67.680 


67,648 


63,714 


14,354 




16,875 


15 


,853 




16,739 


15, 156 


18.485 


___ 



1/ Baglnnlng of ptrlodJ. 3/ Bushali of com. aqua 1 1n valu* t,o 100 pounda lWa-w«1flht. 3/ Beginning January 1984 prlcaa 
for 14-17 108.; January 1986 Prlcaa ara for 14-18 lba. 4/ Ouartari ur^ Oac , Of pracedlnfl yaar-Fab, (I). Mar-May (il), 
Juna-Aug, (MI), and SaPt.-*w. (iv). 5/ Intantlona. *Cla tlmatad. 



are 



information contact: Ron Guitafson or La land Southard (303) 766*1830. 



opk^v.i;' 



■■]\ ] :j 
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Crops and Products 



Table 17. -Supply & Utilization 1.2 



5# t Hirvii- 

aalda Mantad tad rUld 

3/ 







Faad 


Dthar 














and 


dO**s- 










Prona- 


7otal 


r*atd- 


tlc 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Far* 


tion 


aupply 
4/ 


ual 


Lifltt 


port* 


uae 


■took* 


prfc* 
3/ 







Ml 1 , acraa 




iu/aCra 








9111 


. bo 






5/bu 


Mhaat 


























1992/43 


5.9 


96.2 


77.9 


35,5 


2.765 


3,932 


195 


713 


1,509 


1,417 


1.515 


3.45 


1493/94 


30.0 


74. 4 


91.4 


39,4 


2,420 


3.939 


369 


743 


1,429 


2.540 


1.399 


3 51 


1494/95 


19 6 


79.3 


96.9 


39,9 


2.995 


4.003 


405 


749 


1,434 


3.579 


1.425 


3.39 


1 HA/16" 


19,9 


75.6 


64.7 


37.9 


3,425 


3.999 


275 


771 


911 


1,960 


1*905 


3.09 


1996/97" 


19.5 


72,0 


•0,7 


94,4 


2.097 


4,013 


396 


909 


1,004 


2. 199 


1*915 


2.42 


l9i7/99" 


23.7 


65.2 


55.4 


39.4 


2,125 


3*9BB 


175 


930 


1.335 


3.330 


1,725 


3,30-2.60 


9 lea 

1992/93 


Mil 


. *£raa 




lb/acra 








Mil . cunt (rougti 


■quivj 




t/Ctat 


0.42 


3.30 


3.2* 


4,710 


193.1 


303.4 


— 


9/92.9 


69.9 


131.9 


71.5 


7 91 


1993/94 


1.74 


3,19 


2.17 


4,599 


99.7 


171,9 


*- 


4/94 . 7 


70,3 


135.0 


46.9 


9.57 


1994/95 


.79 


3.93 


2.90 


4,954 


139.9 


191.3 


-- 


9/90. a 


62,1 


122,6 


64. T 


9.04 


1995/46* 


1.24 


JI.51 


2.49 


1,414 


134,1 


301.9 


.-- . 


9/95.9 


99,7 


134,5 


77.3 


6.53 


1996/97" 


1.29 


3.40 


3U 


1.649 


134.4 


314 1 


*r. T 


4/19.0 


90 


156,0 


59.* 


3.90 


1997/i4* 


1.39 
Mil 


3.34 
. acraa 


2.33 


1.496 

lu/acri 


127 9 


199.3 


" 


4/90 9 

Mil. 


92.0 
bu 


142.5 


39.4 


3.60-4.40 

l/bu 


Corn 


























1992/43 


2.1 


91.9 


72.7 


1133 


9.235 


10.772 


4.B21 


994 


1,934 


7.349 


3.423 


3.55 


1 SI 3/14 


33.2 


60 2 


91.1 


91.1 


4,179 


7.700 


3,919 


975 


1.901 


6,694 


1.009 


3.31 


1944/45 


3.9 


90 5 


71* t 


109,7 


7.974 


9*694 


4,079 


1.091 


1,965 


7,036 


1.646 


2.63 


1945/46* 


9,4 


93.4 


71.2 


1t9.0 


9.977 


10.539 


4*099 


1.160 


1.341 


6,496 


4.040 


2. 23 


1916 /4l* 


13,6 


76,7 


69.2 


119,3 


9.293 


13*294 


4,650 


1.161 


1.528 


7,366 


4.929 


1 51 


1947/44* 


311 

Mil 


66.0 
acraa 


59.9 


1314 

■u/acra 


7*231 


13.162 


4,700 


1.300 
Mil. 


1*600 
bu 


7,500 


4.663 


1.60-2,00 
t/bu 


Sorghum 


























1942/93 


07 


It 


HI 


99.1 


935 


1.t94 


499 


10 


310 


715 


439 


2.47 


t 91 3/84 


9*7 


11.9 


»0.0 


41.7 


499 


927 


315 


10 


245 


640 


297 


2,74 


1994/15 


.6 


17.3 


15.4 


56.4 


966 


1,154 


539 


19 


291 


954 


300 


3.32 


1995/16* 


.9 


19.3 


16.9 


99,9 


1,t20 


1.430 


9*4 


29 


179 


969 


551 


1.93 


1999/17* 


2.3 


15.3 


13,9 


97.7 


942 


1*493 


925 


15 


300 


740^ 


753 


1,40 


1997/91* 


3,9 
Mil 


11,9 
acra* 


10.1 


73.1 

iu/acra 


759 


1.911 


125 


30 

MM. 


235 

bu 


"790 


731 


1 50-1.45 

l/bu 


t*r 1 ay 


























1997/93 


0,4 


• 9 


9.0 


97. 3 


519 


979 


24 1 


170 


47 


464 


317 


3.14 


1993/94 


1,1 


10,4 


9.7 


B2.3 


909 


j733 


292 


170 


92 


544 


199 


2.47 


1994/95 


.5 


t2.0 


11,3 


S3. 4 


999 


799 


304 


170 


77 


551 


247 


2 39 


1945/96* 


.7 


13.2 


11.9 


91.0 


991 


949 


333 


169 


33 


533 


335 


1.99 


19*6/97* 


f.9 


T3.1 


12.0 


50 9 


910 


942 


295 


174 


137 


606 


336 


1.61 


1997/99* 


2.9 
Mil 


11.0 
acraa 


10 1 


51.2 
SWacra 


519 


960 


300 


175 
911, 


125 
bu 


600 


260 


1.50-1.70 
5/bu 


Oats 


























1992/93 


-0,1 


14.0 


10,3 


57.9 


593 


749 


441 


95 


3 


539 


220 


1.49 


1993/94 


,3 


20.3 


9 1 


52.6 


477 


737 


466 


79 


2 


546 


191 


1,63 


1984/95 


.1 


13.4 


12 


59.0 


474 


699. 


433 


74 


1 


909 


190 


• 67 


1985/96" 


.1 


13,3 


9.2 


63.7 


521 


729 


460 


93 


2 


544 


194 


1.23 


1996/97* 


0.4 


14-7 


t.9 


56.0 


395 


602 


393 


45 


3 


469 


133 


121 


1997/99* 


0.9 
Mil, 


19.0 
acraa 


7.3 


53,9 
iy/aci-a 


393 


561 


365 


90 
Mil . 


2 

bu 


447 


114 


1,25-1.65 
l/bu 


Soytiaanl 


























1 993/93 





70,9 


69,4 


31,9 


2.190 


3.444 


7/96 


1.109 


909 


2.099 


344 


9.69 


1993/94 





63.9 


62,9 


29.2 


t.636 


1.991 


7/79 


943 


743 


1.905 


176 


7.93 


1994/95 





67.9 


66.1 


39. t 


1.961 


3.037 


7/93 


1.030 


998 


1,721 


316 


5,44 


1995/86* 





63,1 


61.6 


34.1 


2,099 


2,419 


7/86 


1,063 


740 


1.979 


536 


6.05 


1986/97* 





91.5 


59.4 


33.9 


3.001 


2.543 


1/119 


1,140 


740 


2,038 


505 


4.90 


t997/B9* 





59.7 


57.6 


34.7 


2.000 


2.905 


7/90 


1*200 
MM. 


670 
Iba 


1.960 


545 


4.70-5,00 
4/ */lb 


Soybean oil 


























1992/93 


'-■=- 


*-- 


•* 


— 


13.041 


13.144 


— 


9.459 


2*025 


1 1 , 993 


K261 


20.6 


1999/94 


-- 


— 


i r - 


— 


10,973 


12.133 


— 


9.999 


1.924 


11.412 


731 


30.6 


1994/99 


— 


— 


— 


*+ 


11.469 


13.309 


-- 


9.917 


1,660 


11.577 


433 


39.5 


1995/96* 


*- 


■v 


— 


-- 


11,917 


13*291 


-- 


10.053 


1,257 


11,310 


947 


19 


1996/97- 


— 


-- 


™ 


— 


12,453 


13*900 


• - 


10.750 


1.100 


11.950 


1*950 


15.3 


1947/49* 










13,000 


14*950 




11.150 
Thou. 


1,400 

tona 


12.550 


2.400 


13 0-16,0 
9/ 5/ton 


Soybaan ***1 


























1992/93 


— 


— 


~T r 


— 


26.714 


26,999 


— 


19.306 


7.109 


26.415 


474 


197 


1993/94 


~* 


— 


" 


-- 


22*756 


23.230 


— 


17.615 


5.360 


22.915 


255 


188 


1964/99 


— 


— 





— 


24*539 


24*794 


— 


19,480 


4,917 


24.397 


3i7 


139 


1995/86* 


— 


— 





— 


24.951 


25 . 339 


-- 


19.090 


6,036 


25.126 


212 


155 


1989/97* 


-- 


— 


-^ 


— 


27.979 


29.090 


— 


20*400 


7.400 


27 T 900 


290 


160 


¥987/99" 


— 


— 


~* 


** 


29.650 


29,950 


— 


21,100 


7.250 


29.350 


300 


150-175 


Saa footnotaa 


at and of 


tfblt. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 







Araa 










Faad 
and 


Othar 
doa»a- 


































5*1 




HtrvM- 




Produc- 


Total 


raf ld- 


tic 


tx- 


Total 


Ending 


F»m 




■no* 


Mantad 


tad 


riald 


tion 


■kjPPly 


ual 


u*i 


port* 


ull 


stock i 


prlca 




a/ 










4/ 












B/ 






Mil, |Cf»l 




'is ft/ Mr* 








Mil, 


bill* 






*/l0 


Cotton 10/ 


























1U2/I3 


it 


11.3 


l,T 


M0 


12.0 


11,1 


-- 


as 


5,2 


10. T 


T^ 


5ft S 


1M3/44 


• • 


T.I 


7,* 


SO* 


T.I 


IS. T 


-- 


G 1 


6 1 


12, T 


ar.i 


£5*3 


1914/15 


it 


11.1 


tO. 4 


«00 


13 


15.1 


— 


5.1 


«.2 


111 


4.1 


51, T 


1S»5/«* 


3.1 


10. T 


10.2 


€30 


13.4 


IT. 4 


-* 


C.4 


7.0 


1.4 


fl.4 


56.5 


INC/IT* 


a. a 


10.0 


It 


5« 


1.7 


It.t 


-*■ 


T.4 


6.7 


11. 1 


9.1 


52.2 


ia«T/#«- 


3. 1 


10 4 


10.1 


*ll 


12.1 


1*.0 


— 


T.a 


7,0 


14.3 


3.1 


-- 



•Aujuat IK HIT Supply and DMand Eatlaatait 1/ larkatlng yaar Oafllnrilna. jun* 1 for «h»at. Parley, and oita. luguit 1 for cotton and 
rlca. 5apt tatter 1 for ■OyOOnf. corn, and aorohun. Octocor 1 for ■oyaaal, i"d loyol U If Ccmvinlon factor!: Hactari Jne.) * 3.4TI 
acrfi, 1 aatrlp ton • 2?04,fil? pounda. 3*,t4lT buehali of vhait or loybaam, 39.36TB buaftala o* corn or ■oroftun. 43*296 buihali Of 
bar lay, s*.IfU4 buaheta of o*ti. 23 046 cut. of rlca. ind 1.51 410-pound oalaa of cotton. 3/ Includai ol van Ion. PI *. and acreage 
reduction proprene. 4/ Include! Import!. 5/ Market average PMeai do not include an allowance for loani outetending and Govirrn#nt 
purcnaiii, fi/ neiloual included In do*eet1c u*e. if include* i**o. #/ Averejji of crude loyoeen Oil, Decitur. 9/ Average Of 44 
percent. D#catur. 10/ Upland and antra long et*Ple, Stock ntlHtu bei*d on Canada Bureau data *h*ch reaulte in an unaccounted 
different* patvaln lupply and uta *ette*tii and cnangei \n *nd1"g itocka 



Inforeetlon contact; 



liy Economci DlvlHOn. Crop! Irancn (202) 7lfi-1*40> 



Table 18. — Food Grains 



Wholaaala prices 

Wheat, no. 1 KfWt 
Kansas City (t/bu) 2/ 

Wheat. DNS. 
Minneapolis (t/bu) 2/' 

Rice, S,W, La. (t/cwt) 3/ 
Wheat 

Exports (mil bu) 

Hill grind Un bu) 

Wheat Clour production (lU cut) 
fllca 

Exporte (mil cwt. rough epulv) 



Market Ing yeer 1/ 
1982/83 1983/84 1984/85 1865/86 



3.94 

3.95 
16.00 



3.64 

4.21 
19.38 



1.509 
656 
292 



1 t 429 

694 
308 



3. 74 

3.70 
17.98 



66.9 



70.3 



1.424 
676 

301 

62. t 



3.28 

3.25 
16.11 

BIS 
707 
317 

58.7 



1986 
June 

2,80 

2,51 
10. 50 

86 

59 
27 

6.* 



Feb 

2.60 

2.65 
S.96 

7G 
62 
28 

4,3 



Mar 

2.90 

2,61 
9.93 

74 
64 

29 

5.4 



1987 
Apr 

2.90 

2.60 
10.38 

73 
64 

26 

6.4 



May 

3.02 

2.76 

10, 38 

72 
66 

30 

7,2 



June 



2.70 

2.66 
10.38 

HA 
MA 
NA 

NA 



Wheat 

Stocks, beginning (»n bu) 
Domestic use 

Food (ml l bu) 

Feed a seed (nil bu) 4/ 
Export! (mil bu) 



Marketing year 1/ 
1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 
1.515 1.399 1.425 



G43 

469 

1.429 



G51 

502 

1,424 



678 
371 
915 



1985 

Oct-Dec 

2,671.1 

176.8 

24.9 

247. 3 



1966 1987 

Jen-Mar Apr-May Jun-Aug Sept-Nov Dec-Feb Mar-May 
2,526.1 2. 130.0 1.905.0 3.154.6 2,671.5 2,249,8 



166,9 

4.9 

226.1 



110.7 

1.8 

115.3 



174.1 
346.8 
320.6 



192,2 
31. 1 

263.4 



177.2 

47,6 

202.7 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Feed use 
approximated by reatduel . NA ■ not available. 

Information contacts; Allen Schienbeln and Janet Llveiey (202) 786-1840. 



180.2 

44,8 

216 8 



Table 19,-Cotton 



marketing year- 1/ 



63.1 



U.S. price, SLM. 

1-1/16 in. (cts/lb) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices: 

Index (Cts/lta) 3/ 

U.S. N 1-3/32" <Cts/lb) 4/ 
U,S. all) consumption (thou bale*.) 
Exporte (thou bales) 
Stocks, beginning (thou bales) 

1/ Beginning August 1, 2/ Average spot market, 
selected growth*. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 7B6-1A40. 



19B2/B3 1983/64 1984/85 1985/86 



73.1 



60,5 



60.0 



1986 



June 



65.2 



1987 



Feb 



54,6 



Mar 
54.6 



Apr 
57.7 



May 
65.9 



June 
70,4 



76,7 




87.6 




69,2 


48.9 




41.0 659 


63.0 


66.2 


76.6 79.3 


78,0 




87.1 




73.9 


64,8 




41.3 64 6 


62,5 


65.2 


75.1 76.2 


5,512.6 


5 


,927.0 


5 


,544.5 


6,396.9 




538,0 567.0 


676,0 


661.0 


641.0 750.4 


5,206.6 


6 


,766.0 


6 


,201.3 


1.969.2 




69,0 530,7 


633 4 


564,0 


539.0 NA 


6,632 


7 


,937 


2 


,775 


4,102 


10 


,313 t2,728 11 


,807 10 


.498 9 


,273 6.093 



3/ Liverpool Outlook "A' 1n0ex; averag* of five >owe.s.t priced of 10 
ua * not available. 






47fc 



Table 20.— Feed Grains, 









Marketing year 1/ 




1986 






1987 












1962/83 


1983/84 


1984/15 


1885/8€ 


June 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 




May 


dune 


wnolnale pr )C*8 


























Corn* **o. 3 yallou. 


























Chicago U/du) 




2.91 


3.46 


3.79 


3.35 


2.52 


1.50 


1.60 


1.69 




1.99 


1,88 


Sorgnm>. No. 3 yallcw, 


























Kaneaa City (*/cyt) 




4. SO 


5.23 


4.46 


3.73 


4.00 


3:57 


3.80 


2.85 




3.10 


3.30 


Barlay* faett. 


























Minneapolis U/bu) 




t.7f 


3.48 


3.09 


1.53 


1.23 


m- 


3/1.64 


^.il 




1.86 


1.72 


Berlay, editing, 
Mlnnejpolie It /Do) 




























2.53 


3.84 


3.55 


3.34 


t.84 


1.93 


2?0t 


2.05 




3.13 


3.07 


Export! 


























Corn <«1 1 bu) 




1,834 


1.903 


1*865 1 


.341 


'57 


99 


145 1 


185 


171 


131 


Feed grelna (nil nitric 


tone) 3/ 


53.0 


56.5 


96. f 


36.6 


1:8 


3.4 


4. '7 


S.4 




4.9 


3,4, 








Marketing year t/ 






1986 








19 


87 










^- 






1953/93 


1983/84 


1984/85 1 


885/86 Dec- Feb 


Mar-May dune-Aug 


Sept -Nov 


Dec 


-Fab 


Mar-May 


Corn 


























Stock!* beginning (nil 1 


bu) 


2.537 


3.533 


1,006 


1.64B 


a. gi5 


6.587 


4.990 


4,040 


10 


.304 


8 t 348 


Oomeetic ut« 


























Food (mil bu) 




4,521 


s.aia 


4.079 


4.095 


1.300 


1,086 


494 


1.386 


1 


.473 


1.089 


Food, e*ed. Ind, (rati 


DM) 


995 


975 


1.091 


1.160 


264 


309 


306 


280 




370 


335 


Export! (ml * bu) 




1.B34 


1,903 


1.865 


1.341 


465 


304 


154 


321 




315 


503 


Totel use (mi bu) 




7.248 


6.694 


7.036 


6,496 


2.029 


t.593 


956 


1.989 


3 


.058 


1,917 



1/ September t for corn and eorghum; Juna 1 for oete and berley. 2/ Aggregated d*te For corn, sorghum* oete, and barley 
3/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed fron Mlnneapolie to Duluth. Hk * not aval labia. 

Information contacts Larry van Melr (202) 786-1840. 



Table 21. -Fats & Oils 



Soybean a 

Wnoletala price. No. 1 yellou. 
Chicago (S/bu) 3/ 

Cruehlnga (nil bu) 

E* porta (nil bu) 

Stocke. beginning (mil bu) 
Soybean oil 

Wholasale Prica. crude. 
Decatur (ct*/lb) 

Production (rail lb) 

Doaeatlc dltep, (mil lb) 

EkPorte (nil lb) 

Stock!, beginning (mil lb) 
Soybean meal 

Wholesale price. 44% protein. 
Decatur (S/ton) 

Production (thou ton) 

Domestic dleap. (thou ton) 

Exporte (thou ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou ton) 
Margarine, unoleaale price, 
Chicago, White (cta/lb) 



Marketing year 1/ 
1982/93 1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 



6.11 7.7B 

1.107.8 9B2.7 

905.3 742.8 

254.5 344.6 



5.88 5.30 

1.030,5 1,053.8 

996.2 740.0 

175.7 316.0 



1966 






1967 






May 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


5,34 
86,3 
57,2 
67.6 


4*90 
110.3 
71.3 
117 3 


4.B4 
103.3 
73.8 
113,1 


4.86 
106.0 
67, e 
105.4 


5. 10 
98.9 

53.9 
90.3 


5.46 
95.3 
37.6 
B5.3 



20.62 30 55 39.53 18.0 

13.040.4 10. 873.0 11.467.9 11.620.4 

9.857.3 9.598.6 9.916.7 10.063.8 

3,034.7 1,813 6 1.659.8 1.257.3 

1.102.5 1.360.8 730.5 633.5 



17.79 15.60 15.40 15.31 15.3* 16.33 

953.3 1,195.6 1.109.6 1.149.0 1.047.1 1.037.6 

761,7 787.0 856,0 761 6 1,027.1 914.5 

50.7 67.9 74.0 52. 1 38.3 47.4 

1.319.3 1,506.5 1,837.3 2.017.0 3.353.3 2.344.1 



187, 19 
36.713.6 
19.306.0 
7.108,7 

175.2 

41.1 



188.21 

23. 756. 3 

17.615.3 

5,359.7 

474.1 

46.3 



135.46 154.90 157.90 146.80 154.40 146.60 159.00 174.90 



24.529.3 

19,481.7 

4,916.5 

355.4 

55.4 



34.957.9 
19, 133. 3 

6,007.0 
387 

42.1 



3.036.7 

1.676.9 

37B.3 

300.8 

41.88 



2,590.1 

1.936.4 

592.9 

340.3 

39.25 



3,409.9 

1,513.5 

930.1 

311,2 

39,75 



3.469.1 

1.538.4 
992.4 
277.5 

39.20 



3.356.4 
1.5934 

654.8 
335.8 

39 38 



2.345.6 

1.740.1 

437 8 

344.0 



40. 13 



1/ Beginning September 1 for eoybeanS: October 1 for aoymael and oil; calendar yeer For margarine. 3/ Beginning April 1, 
19B2. price* baled on 30-0ay delivery. using upper and of the range. 

Information contacta; Roger Hoakln (302) 796-1B40; Tom 8lCker>ton (203) 786-1691. 



Table 22.— Farm programs, price supports, participation & payment rates 

(See the June 1987 issue.) 

Information contact: Larry Van Meir (202) 786 1840. 
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Table 23.— Fruit 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Calendar years 
1979 1390 t9Sl 



199? 



19&3 



1984 



1985 



986 (* 



Citrus 

Production (thou ton) 14.586 14.7BB 15.242 14.255 13,329 16.484 IB. 105 12.057 13,609 10.793 10.488 5/l 1 .953 

Par capita consumption (lbs) 1/ MS. 3 11T.2 124.5 107,4 108,5 112.7 104 7 109. 6 120 2 103. ft 1*5.7 109.9 

Non Citrus 

Production (thou ton*) 12.3*4 11«t46 12.274 12,460 13.6B9 15. 152 12,991 14.217 14. 154 44.292 14. 1g9 13.861 

Per capita consumption (lb*) 1/ 85.9 84.2 84.3 92.5 8$. 8 87.3 BEL i 89.0 89.0 93.7 92.6 95.3 



1986 



19BT 



Fob snipping Point prices 
Apples U/certon) 2/ 
Peart (|/bo*> 3/ 
Qrangee U/&oa) 4/ 
Grepefrult (f/bon) 4/ 

Stocks, ending 

Freeh applet (ell lbs) 
Frash pears (en ibi) 
Frozen frutte (nil Tbs) 
Frozen orange julca (en 



lbs) 



July 


Aug 


Sept 


oct 


Nov 


Dae 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


«»y 


Juna 


23.86 


NA 


17,03 


13,70 


13.63 


14.00 


10,67 


14. 00 


14.50 


15.35 


16.63 


17.60 


NA 


14.67 


14.00 


1500 


15.10 


14.50 


16.00 


15.63 


14.75 


14.10 


15.29 


21 00 


3,63 


4.03 


4.34 


4.47 


6,58 


4.24 


4.24 


4.75 


4 79 


4 94 


4,36 


6.22 


6.17 


6.76 


£.63 


6,29 


4,19 


4.54 


4.50 


4.55 


4.76 


521 


5,26 


5.08 


25.4 


7,8 2 


,348.5 4 


,143.7 


3.532.3 


2,891.7 2.307.2 


1,720.2 


1,174.0 


751.9 


386.3 


203.8 


75,0 


124,4 


325,1 ' 


333.2 


381.3 


314.7 


170.9 


127.1 


92.1 


53.7 


21.1 


1.7 


719.6 


741.1 


740.7 


855.6 


777,5 


720.9 


632.3 


563.0 


497.7 


495,6 


810.61 


615.6 


920,3 


855 3 


715.4 


BT7.fi 


524.8 


631,2 


877. B 


1.015.7 


937.1 


994.8 1 


1.112 6 1 


1, 108.7 



1/ Revised par Capita Consumption for total U.S. population, Including military consumption of both freeh and Processed Fruit in fresh 
wstont equivalent. 2/ Red Delicious. Hashlngton. sxtrs fancy, carton trey pack. BO-113's. 3/ D'Anjou, Washington, atandard box wrappud. 
U S. No. 1, 90-135's. 4/ U.S. equivalent on-tras ratwrm, 5/ As of * u gust 1, 1987. NA ■ not available. P • preliminary. 
Information contact- Ben Huang (202) 786-1767. 



Table 24. -Vegetables 





^. 


1977 


1979 


1979 


1980 


Cplar 
1981 


idar y«an 




1994 




1985 






1993 


1983 


1986 


Production 


























Totel vegetables (1,000 Cwt) 


1/ 


402.936 


382.165 


413.925 


381,370 


379.133 


431.515 


403. 320 


457.382 




453.769 


445.436 


Frssh it, 000 cwt) 1/ 2/ 




176.541 


182.563 


190.859 


190.228 


194.684 


207 . 934 


197,919 


217.132 




217.932 


216.267 


Processed (ions) 3/ 


11 


.319.750 


9.980.100 


11,153.300 9 


,557,100 


9 , 33 1 . 460 


11.179,590 tO 


.270,050 


12.013.020 


11. 


793,240 11 


,616,560 


MuahrooAi (1,000 lbs) 




398,703 


454.007 


470.069 


469.576 


517. 146 


490.926 


561.531 


595.691 




587.956 


NA 


Potatoes titOOO cut) 




355.334 


366.314 


342,447 


302 . 857 


338 • 591 


355,131 


333.911 


362 . 6 1 2 




407 . 109 


354,468 


Sueatpotetoea (1,000 Cut) 




11,885 


■13.115 


13.370 


10.953 


12, 799 


14,933 


12.083 


12,986 




14,853 


12.674 


Dry edible beans ( | ,000 Cut) 




16 t 555 


18,935 


20,552 
1986 


26,739 


32,751 


25,563 


15.530 


31.070 
1987 




33.175 


22,699 






June 


July 


Aug Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec Jan 


Feb 


Mar Apr 


May 


June 


Shipment* 


























fresh (1.000 cut) 4/ 




36.925 


37,8*8 17 


.579 18.174 


19,375 


15,967 15 


.766 20.607 


18,066 


22.286 20,011 


23,887 


35.745 


Potetoaa ( K000 cut) 




9,993 


7,797 a 


.066 7.907 


11,333 


9,938 10.836 14,568 


10.881 


19.668 t3. 


560 13,165 


13.623 


Sweetpotstoea ( 1,000 cut) 




177 


160 


96 246 


429 


706 


399 279 


359 


293 


299 


i 177 


98 



1/ 1983 date are not comparable with 1994 and 1995, 3/ Estimate reinstated for aaparagua with the 1984 crop, si) other years 81 so include 
broccoli, carrots , cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, honeydewe. onions, and tomstoas, 3/ Estimates reinstated for CuCumoers with 
the t994 crop, ill other year a elao Include snap beans, aueet com, green pees, and tomatoes. 4/ Includes snsp beans, broccoli, cabbage, 
carrots, caullflOuer. celery, sweet corn, Cucuwbsrs. egflplsnt. lettuce, onions, bell peppere. sque«h. tomatoes. Cantaloupes, honeydeua. and 
watermelons. NA ■ not available. 
Information Contact: Shannon Hem* or Cathy Greene (202) 786-1767. 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 









A nnue 1 








1986 




1987 






1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 F 


Apr- June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Jen-Mer 


Apr-June 


Sugar 
























Production 1/ 


8.936 


5.683 


9,890 


5.969 


6.357 


738 


6BS 


3.331 


2.024 




766 


Deliveries 1/ 


9.153 


8.812 


8,454 


8.035 


7.810 


1.907 


2. 069 


1.991 


1.909 




3. 003 


Stock*, ending 1/ 


3.069 


2.570 


3,005 


3.126 


3.227 


3,540 


1.652 


3. 227 


3.497 




2.476 


Coffee 
























Composite green price 


132.00 


131.51 


142.95 


137,46 


185.18 


190,79 


174.92 


159.89 


115,38 




105.91 


u,r. (ct*/ib) 
























Imports, green bean equlv, 


2,35,2 


2.359 


2.411 


2*550 


2.596 


653 


639 


498 


563 




793 F 


(minion lb*) 2/ 




Annual 






1986 






1987 










1984 


1985 


1986 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mer 




Apr 


TobaCCO 
























Pricaa at auction* 3/ 
























Flue-cured (dol/lb) 


1.81 


t.73 


1.52 


NO 


1.40 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 




NO 


8urley (doT/lb) 


1.88 


1.59 


1.57 


NO 


I.St 


1,57 


1.52 


1.57 


NO 




NO 


domestic consumption 4/ 
























Cigarettes (bil ) 


600.4 


594,0 


584.0 


48.0 


49.3 


48.8 


38,1 


42,7 


53.0 




42 3 


Lsrge Cigar* (mil) 


3.493 


3.326 


3.090 


357.1 


320,9 


2616 


233.4 


213.4 


235.5 




212.7 



1/ 1,000 Short tons, rau value. Quarterly data thown at and of aaCh quarter 
for flue-cured. October -S*Pt*mb*r for burley. 4/ Tenable remove!*, F • forecast 



3/ Crop year July-June 
Information Contact*: (auger) Dave Harvey (202) 786-1769; (coffte) Fred Grey (202) 786-1769: (tobecco) Verner Or It* (202) 7B6-1768. 



2/ Green and processed coffee, 
NO * no quote. 



L^f/:V.V:>:I 



4% 



World Agriculture 



Table 26. -World Supply & Utiliz; 


ation of Major 

1981/12 


Crops, Livestock, & Pr 

1982/93 1983/84 


oducts 










1984/95 


1995/86 


4986/87 F 


1987/88 F 










Million unltl 








Wneet 
















area (hectare! 


238. 7 


237.7 


229. 1 


231.4< 


229.3 


228.0 


221.4 


Production (wtrlc ton) 


449.5 


477 ,5 


489.4 


5(1.5 


499,2 


529.7 


509.3 


Export* (••trie ton) 1/ 


101.3 


997 


102.0 


107.0 


94.6 


90. 1 


95.8 


Consumption (wtrtc ton) 2/ 


443.6 


462.2 


492.2 


495.6 


4976 


520.5 


5110 


Ending etocke (metric ton) 3/ 


87. 


102.3 


108. 5 


125.3 


136.9 


146. 1 


144.4 


Coeree gcelne 
area (nactere) 
















349.9 


339.7 


335.3 


335.5 


340.0 


336.7 


331.1 


Production (mmtrlc ton) 


766.0 


794.4 


697.0 


813.7 


945,9 


935.9 


910.6 


Export! (netrlC ton) 1/ 


9G.fi 


99.6 


93. 1 


100.7 


93,4 


85.7 


97.2 


Coniumptlon (metric ton) 2/ 


737.7 


753.1 


761.9 


762.8 


770.6 


804.6 


820,6 


Ending etocke (metric ton) 3/ 


120.7 


151.9 


77.0 


107.9 


193.0 


214.3 


204.4 


Rica, milled 
















area (hectere) 


145.2 


141.1 


144.3 


144.4 


144.7 


145. 1 


144.6 


Production (metric ton) 


280.fi 


295.7 


308.0 


319.2 


320.4 


317 1 


313. 1 


Exporte (metric ton) 4/ 


11.8 


119 


12.6 


11,5 


12.7 


12.0 


11.0 


Conauftptlon (metric ton) 2/ 


281.5 


200.3 


308.7 


313.9 


316.4 


320.6 


319. 1 


Ending atocka (metric ton) 3/ 


21.3 


17.3 


17,2 


22.3 


26.3 


22.8 


16.8 


Total graini 
















4ree (hectere) 


733.8 


719,5 


708 7 


711.3 


714.0 


708 a 


697. 1 


Production (metric ton) 


1.496.1 


1.5476 


1,484.4 


1,644,4 


1.665.4 


1,682.6 


1,633 


Exporte (metric ton) 1/ 


309.7 


200.2 


207,7 


219.2 


160.7 


187.8 


194.0 


Coneumptlon (metric ton) 2/ 


1,462.8 


1,505.6 


1,5528 


1,592.2 


1.574.6 


1,645.7 


1.6&0.7 


Ending etocke (metric ton) 3/ 


228.0 


271,4 


203.7 


255.4 


346.2 


363.2 


365.6 


Qliaaao* 
















Cryah (metric ton) 


138,9 


143.5 


136.7 


150.7 


153.9 


157.3 


160,7 


Production (metric ton) 


1694 


179.2 


165.7 


191.0 


166.0 


196,3 


202.7 


Exporte (metric ton) 


35.8 


352 


33.0 


33.0 


34.3 


36.6 


35.7 


Ending atocka (metric ton) 


13.5 


20.5 


15.8 


21.3 


26,7 


25.8 


27.7 


tfeele 
















production (metric ton) 


94.5 


98.1 


92. 9, 


1016 


104.1 


107.5 


109 .6 


Exporta Uetric ton) 


29.8 


31.6 


29.6 


32.3 


34.2 


35, a 


36.0 


oila 
















Production (metric ton) 


41,6 


43.4 


42/3 


46,2 


49.3 


49,4 


50.9 


Exporta (metric ton) 


13,4 


14.0 


13.7 


15.6 


16.4 


16.4 


17.0 


Cotton 
















aree (hectere) 


330 


31.4 


31.0 


33.9 


31.9 


30 2 


31.9 


production (bale) 


71,2 


68.1 


67,7 


88.1 


79.0 


69 


77.2 


Exporta (bale) 


20.2 


19.4 


192 


20.5 


20.5 


24.8 


24.0 


Coneumption (bete) 


66.2 


68.3 


69.7 


70.4 


77,0 


82.9 


82.2 


Ending atocka (ball) 


25.2 


25.1 


25.1 


42.7 


45.6 


31.3 


25.9 




1991 


1982 


1983 


1994 


1995 


1986 f 


1987 f 



Rao maat 

Production (mil metric tona) 93.6 

Coneumption (all ••trie tona) 92.0 

Exporta (all mitrlc tona) 1/ 5.7 

Poultry 

Production Uil metric tona) 22.5 

Consumption (nil metric ton!) 22.1 

Exporta (mil metric tona) 1/ 1.5 

Oairy 

Milk production (nil metric tool) 389.7 



93.9 

92.2 

5,8 



23,1 

22,7 

1.4 



396.9 



96,4 

94,7 
5 8 



23.5 

23.5 

1.3 



412.5 



98. 1 

96. 1 
5.9 



24.2 

24.0 

1.2 



413.0 



1016 
99.6 

6.3 



25.2 

r TM.9 

1.2 



417.9 



102.3 

100.9 
6.1 



26.0 
25.6 

1.2 



422.8 



102.4 

100.9 

6.4 



27.4 

26.9 

1 3 



423.4 



1/ Exciudee mtra-EC trede. 2/ Where atocka data not available {excluding uSSdh coneumptlon includes etock changes. 
3/ Stocke data ere beeeo on differing marketing yeere end do not repreemnt level e et e given dete. Date not eve 11 able for 
ell countrlei; include! eettaated change in USSR greln etocke but not ebeolute level. 4/ Calender year date. 1992 date 
correepond with 1981/82, etc. F ■ foreceet. 

Information contect: Frederic Surle (202) 786*1683. 
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Table 27,— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 

Wheat . f . o.b. vessel , 
Gulf ports (*/tKj| 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf portt (f/bu) 

Greln eorphun, 

f.o.b, veesel, Gulf portt (t/bu) 

Soybeans, f,o,o, veseel, Gulf ports (t/bu) 

Soybean oil, Oecetur (ct*/1b) 

SOybaen meal, Decetur (t/ton) 

Cotton, S nerket avg, eDOt <Ctfl/lb> 

Tobacco, ivg, price et auction (cte/lb) 

Rice, f.o.b, mil, Houeton (t/cwt) 

InedlbU tellow, Chicago (eta/lb) 
Import coanodltlet 

CofTee. n.y. spot (t/1b) 

Rubber, N.Y, spot (cts/tb) 

Cocoa beans, N.*, <f/1b> 

Information contact: Mary Taymourtan (202) 716-1692. 

Table 28. — Indexes of Nominal & Real Trade- Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 



Annual 1986 1967 

1964 1995 1996 June Jan Feb Mar Apr May Juno 



4,17 


3.73 


3. 19 


2.92 


3,00 


3,09 


3.17 


3. 13 


3.29 


3.99 


3,50 


2,99 


2.27 


2.69 


1.77 


1,74 


1.85 


1.93 


2.08 


3.09 


300 


3.64 


2. 16 


237 


1.75 


1.75 


1 97 


f,86 


2.01 


2.01 


T.39 


5.93 


5.45 


5.53 


5,13 


5.06 


5.14 


5,35 


5.71 


5.93 


30.75 


27.03 


16.36 


16.75 


15.45 


15,21 


15.03 


15.03 


15.93 


15.57 


66.90 


127, 15 


157.62 


158.55 


147 65 


153.24 


146.98 


158.48 


175.70 


197,25 


69.37 


56.55 


53,47 


65,24 


57. 17 


54.75 


54.60 


57.72 


65.94 


70,43 


70.64 


172.05 


163,93 


159,13 


144.90 


146.82 


146.51 


145.59 


145.59 


145.59 


19.47 


19.49 


14,60 


13,50 


11.13 


10.50 


10.50 


10.50 


10.50 


10,50 


17.47 


14.33 


9,03 


7.56 


10.69 


11 00 


9,77 


12.98 


15,13 


14.73 


1.46 


1.42 


3.01 


1.93 


1.27 


1.30 


t.03 


1.02 


1.09 


1.08 


49.70 


41.91 


43.97 


41.06 


45.93 


46.51 


46. 11 


47.39 


49,06 


50,59 


1.06 


.99 


.96 


.91 


,96 


.89 


.87 


.90 


,90 


.67 



1996 19B7 







Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 




Jan 
Karen 


fee 

1973-100 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Total U.S 


. tr 


ade 1/ 


























Nominal 




108 


107 


107 


106 


107 




101 
April 


99 
1971*100 


99 


97 


96- 


98* 


99* 


Agricultural 


trade 


























Nonlnel 


2/ 


4,661 


4,680 


4,733 


.4*794 


4,903 


5 


.336 


6,103 


6.954 


7.763 


9.636 


12.507 


14.245 


Real 3/ 




87 


87 


89 


90 


68 




96 


B5* 


85* 


84* 


64* 


66* 


87* 


Soybeans 






























Noninal 


V 


250 


266 


2B0 


294 


305 




314 


327 


343 


356 


374 


394 


412 


Rial 3/ 




76 


75 


75 


,76 


75 




72 


71* 


71* 


70' 


69* 


70* 


71* 


Wheat 






























No* 1 na 1 


V 


26.501 


26.514 


26.T33 


27.020 


27.616 


29 


.557 


34,601 


39,700 


44.815 


57.303 


73,477 


63.997 


Raal 3/ 




103 


102 


109 


tio 


107 




105 


104* 


106* 


103* 


106* 


111* 


1 1S- 


Corn 






























Nominal 


3/ 


4.397 


4.320 


4.369 


4.430 


4.534 


4 


.543 


5.631 


6,407 


7,158 


9*020 


11.436 


IS. 013 


Reel 3/ 




90 


90 


BO 


80 


79 




76 


76* 


76* 


74* 


73- 


75* 


76- 


Cotton 






























Nominal 


3/ 


330 


333 


236 


237 


237 




334 


333 


333 


272 


270 


269 


269 


Real 3/ 




90 


9f 


92 


93 


93 




91 


90* 


90* 


69* 


B7* 


Bfl* 


88* 



1/ Federal Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted exchange value of the U.S dollar against 10 Other major industrial 
Country currencies, plue Switzerland. Theae currencies dominate the financing of U.S total trade, 2/ Nominal values are 
percentage chengea In currency ynlts Per dollar, weighted by Proportion of agricultural axporte from the Jolted Stetes . 
An Increeae IndlCetea that the dollar haa epprecleted. 3/ Tha reel Indfeu defletes the noainel Series by consumer price 
changes of the countrlae Involved, raaultlng 1n divergence between nominal and raal indexes intn high- inflation countries 
flgura e*gn1f leant ly, The ratine I Federel Reaerve index ahowe little divergence between nominal and real indexes because 
of elnlier tnfletlon ratea a»o"g the countries Included, *Pre1 letnery . Inforaation Contact; £oward Wilson <203) 7a6-l6SS. 

Table 29, -U,S. Trade Balance 











Piece J yaera* 








May 


1979 


1980 


1981 


I9e2 


1983 


1994 


1965 


1986 


1987 F 


1987 










t ellllon 










31.979 
135,839 
167,919 


40.461 
169.946 
210,327 


43.780 
185.423 
339.203 


39.095 
176,310 

315.405 


34 . 763 
159,373 
194.147 


36.027 
170.014 
208.041 


31.301 
\ 79. 236 
210.437 


26.325 
176.613 
202. 93 B 


27.500 
NA 
NA 


2, 179 
17/471 
19.650 


16,186 
177,424 
193.610 


17.376 
223,590 
240,866 


17,218 
237 r 469 
254.687 


15,481 
233.353 
248.634 


16,371 
730.679 
746.900 


16.916 
237,736 
316.652 


f9.740 
313.722 
333,462 


20.675 
342.955 
363.730 


20.000 
NA 
NA 


1.639 
30.B39 
32 . 539 



Export* 

AQrlcuiturel 
NonagncuHural 
Totel 1/ 
IflpOrte 

Agrtcwlturel 
Nonegrl culture! 
totel 2/ 
Trade balance 

Agriculture! 15.793 23,305 26.562 23.614 1S.4S8 19.111 11,461 5,450 . 7.500 400 

NonagrMCulturel -41.595 -53.744 -52.046 -57.043 -71,356 -127,737 -134.486 -166,243 NA -13,428 

Totel -35.793 -30.539 -35.484 -33,429 -53,7SB -108,611 -123,025 -160.792 NA -12,948 

'Flicet yean begin October 1 end end September 30. Ftecel year 1996 Gegen Oct. 1, 1985 and ended Sept. 30. 1986. 
1/ OoaestlC exports including DePertnent Of Defense ehipnenti (F.A.S. vSlui). 2/ IntPorta for COrieUi»ptl0n IcustOnS velue). 
NA • not eveiladle. F * forecait, Information contact: Steve MacOonald (207) 786-1621. 



Table 30.-U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



Exports 

Animals, Mvl (no) 1/ 

*tete ft preps,, mnc\ - poultry Mt) 

Deiry product! (rat) 

Poultry meats (lit) 

Fats, oils, ft grease* (mt) 

Hloet ft skins Incl. fursklns 

Cuttle Mdes, thole (no) 1/ 

Kir* pelti (no) 1/ 
Grain* ft funds (at) 

sneat (nt) 

tfhtat Hour (mt) 

Rice (ntt) 

Feed grains, 1ncK products (mt) 

Feeds ft fodders (mt ) 

Other grain products (mt) 
Fruit*, nuts, and prtoi. (mt) 
Fruit Juices Incl. froz. (hi) 1/ 
VegeiaDiaa ft preps, (at) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton. e*Cl< Hnters (mt) 
Seeds (rat) 

Sugar, cana or betJt (mt) 
Oilseeds ft products (mt) 

Ollseeas (mt ) 

SoyOaanS (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable 01 Tft (<n) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 





Fiscal 


years' 




**¥ 




Fiscal 


years 1 " 




19B4 


1985 


1986 


1987 F 


19B7 


1384 


1965 


1986 


19B7 F 1 






Thousand units 








% million 




754 


996 


570 




21 


276 


255 


344 




422 


427 


451 


2/500 


44 


929 


906 


1.012 


-- 


418 


423 


481 


— 


41 


393 


414 


430 


500 


225 


234 


765 


400 


36 


2 BO 


257 


282 


— 


1,395 


1,217 


1.355 


3/1,200 


9T 


703 


60B 


477 


-- 


-- 


-- 


*- 


-- 


-- 


1,318 


1,325 


1,456 


-- 


24.263 


25,456 


25.973 


-- 


2,060 


1,010 


1.013 


t.150 


-- 


2.551 


2,237 


2,697 


-- 


179 


67 


60 


65 


_„ 


10B,194 


93 > 203 


74,437 


-- 


6.011 


17.304 


13,265 


9,476 


4/9.600 


41,699 


26,523 


25,490 


30.000 


1.758 


6,497 


4,264 


3*259 


5/3,300 


1,071 


718 


1,137 


1,300 


135 


234 


164 


704 


-- 


2,293 


1,972 


2,362 


2.300 


263 


997 


677 


64B 


600 


55.546 


55.362 


36,293 


47.200 


4.895 


6.217 


6,664 


3,619 


3.700 


7,021 


6.533 


6.361 


6/9.700 


912 


1,216 


1.004 


1,269 


-- 


564 


795 


754 


— 


72 


243 


293 


257 


-- 


1,931 


1,907 


2.003 


-- 


190 


1,594 


1.6B7 


766 


— 


5,599 


4,641 


3.652 


-* 


452 


223 


200 


148 


-- 


1,527 


1,420 


1.467 


-- 


143 


999 


946 


1,000 


_~ 


227 


257 


Z24 


200 


15 


1,433 


1,586 


1.318 


1,200 


1,481 


1.277 


462 


1,500 


117 


2,395 


1.945 


676 


1,600 


252 


289 


269 


-- 


16 


326 


352 


366 


400 


265 


355 


375 


-* 


80 


74 


65 


75 


-- 


26,961 


23,BQ3 


27.557 


— 


1.540 


8,(02 


6,195 


6.266 


7/5,600 


20,466 


17,666 


20,664 


6/19,600 


1.065 


6,254 


4,324 


4,394 


-- 


19,299 


16.621 


20,139 


19,100 


1.022 


5.734 


3,876 


4.174 


3,700 


5,060 


4.606 


5.56B 


6.000 


395 


1.217 


853 


1,127 


1.200 


1,435 


1.311 


1.264 


— 


BO 


1,131 


1,016 


746 


-.- 


11 


12 


7 


— 


1 


96 


105 


105 


-- 


465 


443 


568 


-- 


26 


1,082 


1.069 


1,126 


-- 



Total 
Imports 



143.794 125,967 109.941 127.500 10.357 38,027 31,201 26.325 



27.500 



Afilmall, Hve (no) 1/ 

Heats ft preps., end, poultry (mt) 

Beef ft veal (mt) 

Pork (rat) 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry and Products 1/ 
Fate, oila, ft grasses (mt) 
Hides ft skins, Incl. fursnins 1/ 
tfool, unmanufactured (mt) 
Grama ft feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, ft preps., 

e*ci . Juices (rat) 

Bananas ft plantains (mt) 
Fruit Juices (hi) 1/ 
Vegetables ft props t (rat) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (rat) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (rat) 
Seeds (Mt) 

Nursery stOCfc ft Cut floeers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (rat) 
DUseecrs ft products (rat) 

Oilseeds (mt) 

Protein meal (rat) 

vegetable oils (rat) 
Beverages OvCl . fruit Juices (hl)1/ 
Coffee, tee, cocoa, spices (mt) 

Coffee, incl, products (mt) 

Cocoa twa s ft products (rat) 
Rubber ft slfled gums (rat) 
Other 



1.907 


2,120 


1,BB5 


— 


125 


596 


589 


637 


600 


3B 


905 


1,123 


1,139 


1 . 127 


101 


1.931 


2,214 


2.246 


2,400 


221 


550 


674 


693 


710 


62 


1.165 


1.295 


1,252 


1,400 


131 


326 


416 


406 


430 


36 


703 


B47 


900 


1.000 


83 


382 


41B 


400 


410 


24 


757 


763 


766 


900 


55 


-- 


— 


-- 


— 


-- 


122 


93 


101 


-- 


12 


IB 


21 


22 


— 


2 


13 


16 


17 


— 


1 


— 


-- 


-'- 


■*- 


-- 


*16 


240 


200 


■*- 


27 


59 


43 


53' 1 


— 


7 


193 


145 


160 


-- 


24 


1.605 


2,070 


2.311 


2.5BO 


226 


534 


604 


668 


700 


59 


4,036 


4.483 


4.637 


4,650 


453 


1.634 


1,891 


1,976 


2,000 


190 


2,727 


3.022 


3.042 


3.100 


258 


666 


752 


740 


700 


70 


27.247 


35,112 


31,539 


28,000 


2,024 


671 


995 


698 


600 


47 


2,093 


2.140 


2,199 


2.200 


176 


1,314 


1.347 


1,560 


1,700 


121 


190 


191 


20B 


200 


23 


563 


556 


605 


600 


57 


32 


31 


41 


— 


1 


17 


17 


14 


— 


9/ 


B2 


92 


69 


90 


8 


97 


91 


111 


100 


11 


-- 


— 


-- 


-- 


-- 


292 


31B 


353 


-- 


33 


2,629 


2.338 


1,905 


1.500 


12B 


1,144 


912 


654 


-- 


36 


1.137 


1.271 


1.508 


1,800 


119 


799 


7B4 


639 


600 


47 


223 


253 


197 


-- 


16 


95 


98 


69 


— 


5 


116 


159 


136 


-- 


23 


21 


17 


15 


— 


3 


797 


B59 


1,173 


-- 


77 


663 


670 


555 


-- 


39 


14,120 


15,494 


15,4BB 


-- 


1,497 


1.547 


1,622 


1.84B 


-- 


176 


1,776 


1,B66 


1,940 


1,730 


161 


4.777 


4,963 


6.099 


4,900 


403 


1.126 


1,126 


1,223 


1.050 


116 


3,300 


3,244 


4,400 


3.200 


259 


451 


539 


507 


500 


47 


1,058 


1,285 


1, 139 


1.200 


100 


909 


799 


801 


800 


66 


854 


680 


615 


600 


56 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 4 


844 


900 


665 


-- 


93 



Total 



18,916 19,740 



20,675 



20.000 



♦Fiscal years begtn October 1 and end September 30, FlSCel yeer 1986 Degan Oct. 1, 19B5 and end#d Sept. 30, 1986. — not 
evelleble. 1/ Not Included In totel volume. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/-6/ are based or> slightly different groups or 
commodities. Fiscal 1996 exports of categories uaed 1n the 1987 forecasts were: 2/ 413 thousand rat, 3/ 1.306 thousand rat. 
4/ 9,648 Billion. 5/ 3,489 million. la. Includes flour. 6/ 8,21B thousand mt . 7/ 6.439 raUllon. 8/ 20.491 thousend mt. 
*9/ Less than S500. F ■ forecast. 

Information contact: Steve MecDonald (202) 786-1621, 



Agricultural Outlook' 



Table 31. U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & Country 



V astern Europe 

Europsan Community (EC-12) 

Ba } g 1 urn- Luxembourg 

Franca 

Garmany* Fad. Rep, 

Italy 

Nathan endi 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain* incl. Canary Iftlande 
Other vestem Europe 

Sw 1 t«r lend 

Eastern Europe 
German Dan, Rap, 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

Asia 
Wast Aele (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israal 

Saudi* Arabia 
South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakietan 
China 
Japan 
Southeast Asia 

Indonaela 

Philippines 
Other East Asia 

Taiwan 

Koraa. Rap, 

Hong Kong 

Africa 

North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

EBYPt 
Sub-Sahara 

Nloarle 

Rep. 5- Africa 

Latin America a Caribbean 
Srazn 

Canobean islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Vanelue I a 

Canada 

Ocean 1 a 

Total 

Developed Countries 
Less Developed Countries 
Centrally Planned Countries 



*F1sca1 years begin October 1 and end September 30 
1300,000. F ■ forecast. — not available 





Fiscal 


years* 




may 


1964 


1995 


1996 

% flHTHO 


1987 F 
n 


1987 


9,265 


7,193 


6.957 


6*800 


408 


1*650 


6,661 


6.442 


6,400 


381 


B 36 


470 


361 


— 


17 


510 


396 


431 


— 


35 


1,260 


900 


1,001 


r- 


67 


771 


G77 


693 


— 


60 


2,227 


1.926 


2,042 


**- 


107 


790 


62B 


628 


— 


39 


702 


502 


308 


-- 


17 


K232 


832 


723 


— 


J5 


€15 


515 


415 


400 


27 


311 


232 


128 


— 


9 


741 


332 


447 


500 


29 


132 


81 


32 


— 


1 


197 


126 


42 


-- 


14 


ISO 


137 


134 


-- 


9 


155 


89 


112 


— 





2,512 


2.525 


1.105 


BOO 


131 


15.209 


11*933 


10*498 


11.700 


988 


t.B65 


1.452 


1.243 


1.600 


145 


222 


129 


111 


*~ 


7 


423 


371 


321 


-- 


60 


351 


300 


255 


-- 


31 


497 


381 


335 


-- 


32 


967 


599 


517 


400 


15 


157 


205 


94 


-- 


1/ 


37G 


129 


90 


"- 


4 


285 


228 


283 


-- 


10 


632 


233 


98 


200 


22 


6*335 


5.663 


5*133 


5.500 


450 


B 


842 


725 


900 


60 


438 


204 


172 


-- 


15 


300 


295 


270 


-- 


23 


3*631 


3.138 


2*787 


3.200 


297 


1,409 


1,342 


1,108 


-- 


124 


1*816 


1,400 


1.277 


-- 


137 


407 


396 


399 


-- 


35 


2*868 


2.S27 


2. 133 


1,900 


145 


1.542 


1.207 


1.402 


1.300 


103 


341 


156 


159 


— 


24 


162 


220 


330 


-- 


tg 


882 


766 


875 


-- 


59 


1.327 


1*320 


733 


600 


41 


345 


367 


159 


— 


2 


535 


189 


70 


-- 


4 


5.273 


4,570 


3.599 


3,900 


303 


438 


557 


444 


— 


21 


827 


771 


752 


800 


67 


396 


361 


334 


400 


33 


230 


239 


137 


-- 


8 


1.966 


1,566 


1,115 


1.300 


97 


227 


106 


108 


— 


5 


77ft 


721 


493 


-- 


54 


1.936 


1.727 


1.466 


1*700 


162 


216 


204 


216 


200 


13 


3a, 027 


31.201 


26.325 


27,500 


2*179 


19.180 


tS.225 


13,963 


14.200 


1*064 


14.902 


12.680 


10.721 


It. 900 


934 


3.945 


3.296 


1.640 


1,500 


181 



1984 



-9 

9 

3 

-1 

-13 

-4 

-21 

-4 

10 

3 

-10 

'12 

-10 

7 

-15 

-28 

35 

156 

12 
26 

693 
31 
20 
11 

-26 
3 

-51 

33 

27 

18 

1 

7 

-21 
10 
14 
6 
19 

26 

6 

52 

-20 

-3 

62 

4 

304 

9 

10 

7 

11 

-14 

11 

-12 

26 



-4 



4 

7 

67 



Fiscal year 1986 began Oct. 1* 



tsnge from 


yeer* earl U 


ar 


Nay 


1995 


1986 
Percent 


19BT F 


19B7 


-22 


-5 


-3 


-15 


-23 


-3 


-2 


-14 


-44 


-23 


-- 


-49 


-22 


9 


— 


25 


-29 


11 


— 


11 


-12 


2 


-- 


24 


-14 


6 


— 


-33 


-20 





— 


-29 


-28 


-39 


— 


10 


-32 


-13 


-r 


-3 


-16 


-19 





-26 


-26 


-45 


-- 


-36 


-28 


-16 





42 


-39 


-36 


— 


44 


-36 


-66 


— 


208 


-24 


-2 


-- 


64 


-43 


27 


*- 


-Id 


1 


-56 


-45 


359 


-22 


-12 


2 


34 


-22 


-14 


a 


100 


-42 


-13 


-- 


-19 


M2 


-13 


-- 


222 


-15 


-15 


-- 


93 


-23 


-12 


— 


1 to 


-31 


-t4 


-2 


9 


31 


-54 


-- 


215 


-66 


-30 


-- 


-50 


-20 


23 


-- 


83 


-65 


-63 





1,481 


-19 


-9 





16 


-H 


-14 


14 


27 


-53 


-16 


**- 


-41 


-5 


-5 


— 


448 


-14 


-11 


7 


39 


™5 


-17 


-- 


50 


-23 


-9 


-7. 


33 


-3 


1 


'" 


16 


-12 


-16 


-5 


7 


-22 


16 





30 


-54 


2 


— 


223 


36 


50 


— K 


-1 


-13 


14 





13 


A x 


-44 


-u 


-26 


6 


-57 


-- 


-56 


-64 


-63 


-- 


91 


-13, 


-21 


8 


-5 


a; 


-20 


-- 


204 


-7 


-2 





-f2 


-9 


-7 


33 


16 


9 


-42 


-- 


-27 


-20 


-29 


27 


-23 


-5.3 


2 


— 


IB 


-7 


-32 


-- 


£ 


-11 


-15 


7 


4a 


.-6 


6 





-40 


-itf 


-f6 


-1 


17 


-21 


-8 


-3 


4 


-15 


-15 


6 


13 


-16 


-50 


-31 


265 


mded Sept . 


30. 1986. 


1/ Less 


then 



Note: Adjueted for transshipments through Canada, 
Information contact: Stave MacDonald (202) 789-1921. 
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Farm Income 



Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



Calandar yaara 



19TT 



107,0 



im 



1900 



190 1 



1902 fi 19*3 A 1904 B 
S button 



1005 n 



1906 e 



Firm ricilpti 
CropB (incl. ™»t CCC loana) 
Llvaatock 
Fara ralatad 1/ 

Direct Govarnnant payw*nta 
Caah paymanta 
Valki* of P1K coanodltlaa 



tsar f 



97. s 

4f.6 

1.2 


f 141.3 

93.2 

90.2 

1* 


133.0 
02.3 
6B. 2 

3.3 


143.0 

71.7 

60.0 

2.3 


144.1 
72.5 

60.2 
3,5 


147.1 

73.3 

70.3 

4.5 


MM 

67. t 

60.4 

4.B 


M6.7 
63 4 

72.0 
4.4 


149.3 

74.4 

69.0 

5.0 


140.2 
63 6 

71.6 
5,1 


136 to 130 

5B to 60 

72 to 74 

4 to 6 


0.0 


3.0 
3.0 



1.4 
1.4 
0.0 


i.3 
1.3 

0,0 


1.0 
1,0 

0,0 


31 
3.5 
0.0 


03 
41 
9.2 


0.4 

4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


11.0 

a.i 

3.7 


14 to 16 
7 to 

7 to 


fOi a 

09.3 
■ 4 

1.1 


121.4 

117.3 
9 3 
1.9 


150.7 

139.1 

10. < 

5.0 


140.3 
143.3 

13.3 
-0.3 


186,3 

146.0 

13.0 

C.9 


163.5 

150.6 
14.3 
-1.4 


153.1 

150,4 
13.9 

-10.0 


174.7 
155 1 

13.4 
6.3 


166.0 

156.9 

110 

-2,7 


159.5 
152,0 

10,0 
-3,3 


159 to 161 
151 to 153 
to tO 
-3 to 


71. 4 
00 


•4, a 

103.3 


10(7 
123.3 


100.1 
133, 1 


113.7 
130,4 


112.5 
140.0 


1133 

1404 


11*3 

142,7 


109,6 
133,7 


100.1 
123.1 


95 to 97 
116 to 110 


37,0 

ta.i 

30. B 


33.1 

as. 2 

34.0 


33.4 
37.4 
34 ft 


34.3 
16.1 

11, • 


33.0 

36.0 
30. < 


36.1 
23. S 
33.9 


37,1 

12.7 
12.2 


3B.B 

32.0 
20.7 


47.3 
33.3 
30.1 


52.0 
37.0 
32.9 


54 to 50 

41 to 49 

35 to 30 


26,1 


20,7 


33.0 


34. T 


35.0 


36.4 


37.0 


30. 3 


42.5 


44,7 


47 to 40 


T.I 
• .1 


7.t 
0,3 


t3.0 
10.0 


0.3 

5.0 


9 4 

6,2 


4.0 
3.4 


2,5 

t.O 


-0.0 
-0,0 


-5.6 

-0.2 


-7.3 

-10.5 


-9 to -5 

-10 to -6 


3.5 
15.0 


4.t 
17.9 


6.3 
10,0 


C.I 

10.0 


6.4 

16 


6,3 

13,3 


5.3 
12.7 


0.9 

12.5 


S.0 
06 


7.0 
0,6 


6 to 8 
6 to B 


30,0 


35.1 


43.7 


37. 5 


37 a 


30.4 


336 


33.6 


31,6 


33,4 


30 to 43 



3. Total DroBt fara incon* (4+046) 2/ 

4, Groaa cafh IncoM (1+2) 

5, Nonnonay Incew&a 3/ 

6. Valua of Inventory cnang* 

7 . Caah a*panftaa 4/ 
0. Total axpanaat 

9. Nat caah Inconi* (4-7) 
10. Nat farn incoaa (3-0) 
Daflatad (19625) 

11 EJff-fara tncon« 

13. Loan changaa 5/: Urn*} jatatt 

13. 5/: Nonraal astata 

14. ffantal incoma Plua aonatary Ch»nga 

15. Capital axpandlturaa 5/ 

16. Wat caah flow (9413+13+14-15) 

■ ravlaad, F ■ foracaat, 1/ Incoiaa froa ftachir* hlra. cuaton work, uin of foraat producta, and otnar alsc, caafi aourcaa. 2/ Numbera tn 
parantham Indlcata 1h« combination of Itaaa raquirad to cilculata a 0tvan Itaa. 3/ Valua or he** conauwpt ton of aalf-producad food and 
iapytad &ro»» rant»l valua of fara dualling*. 4/ E*c)udai cipltal comuBptlon, parojulaitaa to hlrad labor, »nd f»ra nouaahold axpenaaa. 
5/ Eycludaa fara nouaaholda. Total* nay not add dua to rounding. 

Information contact: Htchard Kodl <302) 700-1000. 



Table 33. — Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 



1077 



aaaata 

««l a«tata 1/ 

Non-raal aitata 

LtwaatoCk 6 poultry 
ftaChlntry am tor 

vflhtCIa* 
Cropa atorad 
Financial aaaata 

Total farm aaaatB 

Llablltttaa 
Raal aetata 

ton-raal aotata 
CCC loans 
Otnar non-raal aotata 

7otal frit tlaoHltlaa 114,9 

Total farm aqulty 



10TB 



1070 



1000 



CsUndar y*ara 
1001 1002 1003 



1904 



1905 



1996 P 1007 F 



S billion 



507.7 


600.7 


704.3 


770.2 


700.2 


740,6 


736.1 


630.1 


559.6 


515 


510 to 520 


140,0 


103.0 


213.0 


224.0 


325.0 


232,2 


220.4 


216.5 


211.9 


196 


190 to 200 


31.9 


51,3 


61.4 


60 6 


53,5 


93.0 


49.7 


40.6 


45.0 


a4 


47 to 51 


60.9 


70.2 


00,0 


06.0 


103,0 


(03.7 


100 9 


05.0 


02.2 


99 


04 to 00 


24.0 


20 


33,6 


36, 5 


36,1 


40.6 


33.2 


33,7 


37,1 


29 


25 to 20 


22.4 


35 5 


20.2 


30,1 


32.4 


34,0 


36.5 


30.1 


36.7 


35 


34 to 37 


656.7 


703,7 


010.1 


1.003.2 


(.005.2 


077,0 


95*. 5 


056.1 


771.4 


712 


705 to 715 


5B 


65.6 


70.5 


07.0 


07.2 


101.2 


103.7 


103.0 


07.3 


90 


01 to 05 


52.4 


6G.4 


76. T 


02.5 


01.6 


102,4 


00 7 


00 


04.0 


06 


70 to 74 


4.5 


5,7 


5 1 


5,0 


0.0 


15,4 


10,0 


0.0 


16.0 


19 


12 to 14 


52,4 


60. T 


71.6 


77,5 


03 t 


07.0 


07.0 


07.1 


77.9 


67 


50 to 60 


114,9 


131 B 


155,2 


170.4 


100,1 


203,6 


302.4 


100.7 


193.1 


176 


153 to 150 


541.0 


6518 


762.0 


032.0 


016.4 


774.2 
P«rc«nt 


754,0 


657.3 


579.3 


536 


553 to 550 


17.5 


16.0 


160 


17.0 


10.0 


20.0 


21.2 


23.2 


24,9 


24,7 


22 


20.0 


10.3 


10.6 


10. T 


23.1 


26.3 


260 


30.2 


33.2 


33,9 


20 


412,3 


390.2 


464.4 


407.7 


075.7 


554,0 


546.5 


512.0 


406.3 


330.6 


333.1 



5aitctad ratios 
Dant-to-asaata 
Oaot-to-aqulty 
Dtbt-to-nat cash inco«@ 



1/ £tfcluO«a farn nouaahold. P - praHnlnary. F ■ f ortcaat , 
Information contact: Richard Kodl (202) 786-1000. 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State 



Reg 1 an 
State 


LI 


veetcck a 


Products 






Crops 


1/ 






Total 


V 








Apr 


May 






Apr 


*ay 






Apr 


May 




1985 


1986 


19B7 


1987 


1989 


1966 


1987 


1987 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1987 














t nUlion 2/ 












North Atlantic 


























Mains 


244 


241 


16 


19 


138 


142 


26 


36 


383 


3B3 


44 


45 


Ne* Hampshire 


70 


77 


6 


6 


36 


36 


3 


2 


107 


110 


9 


9 


Veraont 


394 


361 


29 


30 


34 


36 


7 


a 


388 


396 


31 


32 


MaieeClXieettS 


137 


131 


'! 


13 


759 


792 


18 


14 


385 


423 


29 


26 


thooa tslend 


14 


12 


1 


62 


63 


6 


4 


76 


75 


7 


5 


Connecticut 


304 


210 


16 


16 


150 


162 


15 


12 


355 


372 


31 


38 


Nau York 


1,147 


1,811 


H7 


146 


727 


693 


51 


41 


7. 174 


2.503 


19B 


t88 


bau Jersey 


144 


ISO 


. 12 


13 


444 


430 


31 


30 


988 


980 


44 


43 


PervMylvflnl* 


3,1B4 


7,33ft 


tit 


199 


1.008 


976 


87 


69 


3,193 


3.165 


263 


263 


worth Central 


























Ohio 


1.119 


1,569 


136 


137 


7 4 601 


2.044 


51 


74 


4, 115 


3.609 


1B7 


1*1 


I nd 1 ana 


1,771 


1,690 


198 


175 


3,064 


2,759 


38 


36 


4.793 


4.109 


196 


31! 


Illinois 


7.053 


3.144 


716 


326 


5,916 


4,738 


-40 


83 


7.967 


6.683 


176 


309 


Michigan 


1.331 


1,237 


101 


109 


1,701 


1,438 


55 


47 


3.933 


3.664 


156 


153 


V 1 icons t n 


4,09* 


4, 160 


360 


378 


1,025 


894 


19 


71 


5.0B4 


5.054 


379 


399 


Minnesota 


3,371 


3,395 


390 


306 


3,234 


3.679 


-24 


41 


6.595 


6.074 


365 


348 


Iowa 


4.883 


4.960 


474 


438 


4,583 


4. 124 


63 


-129 


9.469 


9, t04 


536 


308 


Missouri 


1.974 


1.075 


176 


157 


1,763 


1,586 


19 


76 


3*688 


3. 911 


t9S 


163 


North Dakota 


617 


676 


63 


53 


3.001 


1,673 


49 


99 


3,686 


3.399 


112 


m 


South Dakota 


1,900 


1.976 


tJ5 


176 


1,157 


939 


11 


t 


3,057 


3,464 


146 


137 


Nebraska 


4 4 fta 


4.760 


449 


423 


3.337 


3,669 


-30 


-3* 


7.340 


6.938 


418 


394 


Kansas 


3,364 


3,447 


329 


3B9 


2,952 


1.97B 


11 


It 


9.816 


5,435 


339 


396 


Southern 


























De^euers 


353 


359 


34 


30 


134 


in 


4 


5 


487 


470 


38 


35 


Maryland 


764 


114 


63 


67 


458 


371 


46 


P 


1.333 


1, 1B6 


109 


83 


Virginia 


1h067 


1.177 


93 


82 


629 


4BS 


16 


14 


1.691 


1.615 


108 


96 


Wast Virginia 


101 


156 


13 


13 


58 


7» 


2 


1 


349 


237 


16 


14 


North Carol In* 


1.99a 


3.179 


173 


171 


1,977 


1.604 


37 


43 


3.935 


3.783 


210 


214 


South Carol Ina 


415 


453 


36 


36 


631 


439 


10 


10 


1,036 


B91 


46 


46 


Gaorgte 


1.736 


1.885 


190 


153 


1.971 


1,343 


48 


37 


3.397 


3.327 


195 


189 


F 1 or 1 da 


1,02t 


1.000 


97 


B5 


3.976 


3.800 


967 


994 


4.596 


4.800 


660 


679 


Kentucky 


1,353 


1,311 


91 


78 


1,563 


1.078 


6 


11 


2.934 


2. 388 


100 


89 


Tennessee 


i.oao 


1, 144 


101 


t09 


1.091 


891 


33 


22 


2, t7l 


2.035 


134 


131 


Alabama 


1.301 


1,431 


179 


118 


773 


576 


23 


18 


2.074 


2.007 


148 


137 


Mississippi 


I.Ott 


1.046 


88 


62 


1.239 


741 


-2 


-11 


3.349 


1,787 


85 


70 


Arkensss 


1 4 B79 


2.037 


16T 


136 


1.606 


97B 


-48 


-6 


3.433 


3,000 


118 


130 


Louls^ene 


491 


503 


41 


42 


993 


873 


2 


\\ 


1.485 


1.375 


43 


53 


Oklahoma 


1,726 


1.835 


191 


161 


957 


746 


37 


AS 


3,683 


3.5B1 


178 


207 


Texas 


5.441 


9.537 


463 


946 


3.851 


7.939 


108 


316 


9.282 


8,475 


971 


763 


Hastsrn 


























Montana 


B02 


720 


93 


47 


422 


493 


22 


17 


1.224 


1.313 


76 


64 


Idaho 


867 


868 


80 


77 


1.320 


1,065 


53 


43 


3.08? 


1,933 


133 


118 


Wyoming 


479 


455 


4T 


29 


133 


110 


2 


2 


601 


566 


49 


30 


Colorado 


7,019 


3.319 


779 


t73 


1,098 


897 


41 


43 


3. 1 17 


3, 111 


270 


216 


Nau ttaxlco 


718 


709 


T7 


70 


371 


307 


11 


17 


1.089 


1.016 


B3 


67 


Arizona 


TOI 


698 


10 


too 


T93 


798 


37 


83 


1,494 


1.496 


117 


113 


Utah 


413 


437 


37 


31 


143 


133 


7 


5 


555 


570 


44 


36 


Nevada 


144 


160 


14 


15 


81 


72 


6 


3 


225 


332 


19 


18 


Washington 


926 


9B1 


87 


77 


1,910 


1.B1G 


140 


118 


3.837 


2.797 


227 


195 


Oregon 


677 


647 


47 


46 


1,101 


1, 137 


55 


42 


1,723 


1.784 


103 


88 


Cel 1 torn IS 


4,163 


4,557 


382 


378 


9.821 


10.037 


619 


831 


13.9B9 


14.5B9 


997 


1.309 


Alaska 


8 


10 


1 


1 


19 


30 


1 


1 


27 


30 


3 


3 


Hawaii 


B3 


84 


7 


7 


463 


503 


41 


41 


549 


987 


48 


48 


United States 


69.971 


71.734 


6.328 


6,309 


74,393 


64.170 


7,360 


3.694 


14 3,924 


139.903 


9.68a 


8,963 



1/ Sales of fera Products Include receipts froa commodities placed under CCC loans nlngs value of redemptions during tne period, 
2/ Eettaataa ae of the end of current month. Rounoad data nay not etfd. 

Information contact! Roger $tricklend (202) 786-1804. 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts from Farming 









Annual 




T^ 


19B6 






1987 








1991 


1993 


1943 


1984 


1985 


1396 


May 


Jan 


Fafc 


Mar 


Apr 


*ay 














I Mill ton 












Fire «rkiting» end CCC JOini * 


Ml. SIS 


143.903 


136, 5S9 


142.457 


143.934 


135,903 


9,193 


13,069 


9,357 


9,994 


9,698 


9.963 


LlvMtOCfa #rtd products 


€0. 151 


70,349 


69,459 


73,049 


69.571 


71,734 


5,977 


6.155 


5.475 


6. OSS 


6,329 


6,109 


Milt in<»*lt 


39,746 


40.91T 


39,953 


40,933 


39,274 


39,131 


3.3*2 


3,533 


3,152 


3,549 


3,792 


3.746 


Difry product! 


1I.OB9 


19.234 


19,783 


17,944 


18,071 


17,134 


1.575 


1,551 


1,399 


1.539 


1.507 


1,546 


Poultry irtd *w» 


1.949 


9.919 


10,002 


12.305 


11,245 


13,933 


954 


937 


912 


93T 


903 


679 


Other 


t.359 


1,579 


1,90t 


1,569 


1.941 


1,945 


136 


144 


112 


133 


136 


138 


Crop* 


72 . 465 


72.553 


67,099 


63,409 


74,353 


64 , 1 70 


3,316 


6.914 


2,883 


2,938 


2,360 


2,654 


Food gr* ma 


11. fit 


11.412 


9,713 


9,576 


9,090 


5,949 


117 


417 


59 


96 


20 


94 


F«id cropi 


17.770 


17.41T 


IB. 537 


15,933 


22,480 


17,893 


■39 


3,771 


5 BO 


61 


-190 


-95 


Cotton (lint ind seed) 


4,095 


4,457 


3. 70S 


3.270 


3.721 


2,930 


63 


500 


137 


69 


-24 


33 


Tc**cco 


3.350 


3.342 


2,76B 


2.941 


2,723 


1,919 





167 


26 


10 


22 





011-baaring crop* 


13,853 


13,914 


13,546 


13,894 


12,595 


10,493 


73 


1,429 


490 


671 


370 


312 


V«9«tlbUi end nalona 


1.773 


9,196 


9.466 


9,159 


9,561 


1,734 


1.106 


739 


560 


919 


993 


1,142 


frulta *nd tres nuta 


9.903 


9,944 


6,064 


6.770 


6,743 


7.405 


394 


306 


465 


433 


307 


453 


Othar 


G H 543 


7,093 


7,302 


9,066 


9,451 


1,907 


736 


59B 


577 


778 


975 


736 


Government payment a 


1.932 


3.493 


9,295 


9,430 


7,704 


11,913 


1.76t 


1,319 


2 H 557 


2,304 


t.724 


60S 


Tot»l 


143.549 


146. 2B4 


145,954 


150,597 


151,629 


147. Tit 


10.954 


14,387 


tO, 914 


1M99 


10,412 


9,571 



• Racaipti fro* loans raprasant vilue of eoiwiod 1 1 1 at placed under CCC loans minus value of redact 1nna during tha fwontn. 
Information contact: Roger Strickland (309) 796-1904, 



Table 36. — Farm Production Expenses 



Calendar years 

1B77 1978 1979 >9BO 1981 1982 B 1993 R 1984 ft 1985 R 1986 R 

% million 2/ 

Feed 13,967 16,036 19.314 20,971 20,855 18,592 21.725 19,852 18,015 16. 179 

LIvBStoCk 7,072 10.150 13.012 10.670 8.999 9,684 8.814 9,498 9.996 9,609 

Sa*d 2,484 2.638 2.904 3,220 3,428 3,172 2,993 3,448 3,350 2.984 

Farm-origin Inputfl 23,523 28.824 35.230 34.861 33.282 31,448 33.532 32.798 30.361 28,772 

Fertilizer 6.528 6.619 7.369 9,490 9,409 B,0fB 7.067 7,429 7.258 5.7B7 

Fuels and oils 4,356 4.609 5,635 7.B79 8,570 7.8BB 7.503 7,143 6.5B4 4,790 

Electricity 1,069 1.389 1 447 t,526 1 , 747 2,041 2. 146 2,166 2. 150 2, 121 

Pesticides 1,938 2.656 3.436 3.539 4.201 4,282 4.154 4,767 4.B17 4,331 

Henufsctured Inputs 13.892 15.273 t7,BB7 22,434 23,927 22,229 20.B70 21,50S 20.809 17,029 

Short-term mtereet 4.203 5.167 6.B6B 6.717 10.722 11.349 10.615 10,396 8,821 7. 795 

Reel eetete mtereet 4.329 5,060 6.190 7.544 9.142 10,481 10.815 10,733 9,878 9,131 

TOtel interest Chsrge9 8.532 10,227 13.058 16. 26 1 19,864 21.B30 21,430 21 , 129 18,699 16,926 

Repair end Operetton 3/ 5.130 6,638 7.2BO 7.648 7,5B7 6,428 6.529 6,416 6,370 6.426 

Hired lBOor 7, 131 8,279 8.992 9.294 8,932 10,075 9.725 9,729 9,792 9,875 

Machine hire end custom work 1,682 1,776 2.063 1.823 1,984 2,025 1.896 2,170 2,184 t.791 

Dairy dsduction 650 657 163 431 

N1SC, Opersttng expenses 4/ 6.129 7,703 9.047 9.378 9,865 12,367 12,341 12,461 12,072 10,996 

Othsr operstlnfl BxpenSBB 20.372 24,396 27,732 28. 143 28,368 30.899 31.141 31,433 30,581 29.519 

Cap Its) consumption 15.493 16,963 19 \ 345 21.474 23,573 24.287 23,873 23,105 20,891 IB, 997 

TAxBB 3.660 3,603 3.S71 3.89t 4,246 4.036 4,469 4,059 4.231 4,125 
Nat rsnt to non-operstor 

lsndlord 3,412 3,963 6. 192 6.075 6, 184 6.059 5,060 B,640 8,124 6.684 

Other OvBrheed expenses 22,565 24,529 29.398 31.440 36,003 33.576 32.519 32,388 31.596 29,806 

TotBl product ton SxPenSSS 88,884 103,249 123,305 133.139 139,444 139,978 140,375 142,669 133.696 122.052 

1/ Includes operstor housBhOld. 2/ Totsls may not add dus to rounding, 3/ 8eglnnlng In 1982 repairs and maintenance 

sxduoas motor vehicle rBfllstration fess and Insurencs. 4/ 8eg1nn1ng In 1982. misc. operating Bxpensss includes other 

livestock purchases end motor vehicle reglstrstton fees and insursnce, R * revised. 

fnformetlon contact; Richard Kodt <202) 796-1908, 
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Table 37,-CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



98 


157 


-8a 


-51 


103 


890 


346 




455 




253 


-326 


-217 


240 


24 


1.011 


1,894 


2,182 


2,528 


1.502 


2 


.085 


2 


.337 


1,238 


993 


31 


4 


116 


87 


169 


288 


-585 




711 


1 


,597 


-446 


47 


-39 


27 


28 


28 


12 


-6 


1 




12 




32 


7 


1/ 


395 


313 


-405 


-121 


-5 


49 


10 




184 




214 


-350 


-- 


3 


-2 


9 


8 


27 


48 


90 




81 




89 


82 


66 


33 


39 


35 


42 


54 


94 


132 




109 




123 


149 


126 


1*608 


t,407 


-107 


7 BO 


122 


2.710 


3.463 


1 


,601 


2 


,455 


3,959 


4,056 



F Ileal years 
1878 1979 1980 1981 1B82 1993 1934 19B5 1986 1987E 1988E 

f nlll ton 

Commodity 

Feed grain* 2.288 1,144 1,286 -533 5.397 6.S1S -758 5,211 t2,2l1 13*388 9*272 

Wheat 844 308 879 1,543 2.238 3.419 2,536 4,691 3*440 2*787 2,042 

RICH -66 49 -76 24 164 664 333 990 947 1 .020 753 

Upland cotton 224 141 64 336 1.130 1,363 244 1.553 2,142 1,619 99 

Tobacco 

Dairy 

Soybeans 

Peanut* 

Sugar 

Honey 

wool 

Other 

Total 5.656 3,612 2.752 4.036 11,652 18,851 7, 3 15 17,683 25*841 23*127 16,227 

Function 

Price support loans 
Direct payment* 
Purchase* 
Producer Storage 

payments 
Processing, storage, 

ft transportation 
Operating *«p*nse 
Interest expenditure 
Export Prog ran* 
Other 

Total 5,656 3,612 2,752 4,036 11,652 18.851 7.315 17,683 25.841 23.127 16,227 

E * Estimated In the FY 1988 M4d-$easqn Review* jtflnu* (-) Indicates e net receipt (excess of repayment* or othsr 
receipts over gross outlays or funds). 1/ ■ lass than 500.000* 

Information contact: Richard PaJdalskl (202) 447-5148 



1,377 


2 


-66 


174 


7,015 


8,439 


-27 


6.272 


13.628 


11,549 


5.6t8 


2,268 


1.811 


418 


1,030 


1,491 


3,600 


7.117 


7.827 


6,746 


6,109 


3,876 


100 


10 


1,681 


1*602 


2.031 


2.540 


1.470 


1.331 


1*670 


-479 


276 


216 


247 


254 


32 


679 


964 


268 


328 


485 


579 


610 


89 


123 


259 


323 


355 


665 


639 


657 


1.013 


1.539 


t.634 


101 


87 


157 


159 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


537 


530 


-106 


238 


519 


220 


-13 


3,525 


1.064 


1.435 


1,411 


1,134 


1*055 


948 


417 


-669 


-940 


68 


398 


743 


134 


102 


459 


615 


662 


662 


200 


1,436 


-265 


-1,607 


678 


-648 


329 


1,701 


2.013 



Ircnsportation 



Table 38*— Rail Rates; Grain & FruitA/egetable Shipments 



Annual 1986 1987 

1994 1985 1986 P June d*n Fab Mar Apr Hay June 

Rail freight rats Inds* 1/ 
(Dec 1984-100) 
A1 I products 

Farn Products 
Grain 

Food prooucts 
Grain 

RaH carload. ng* (thou cars) 2/ 
Fresh fruit ft vegetable ehipraents 
Piggy back (thou cyl) 3/ 4/ 
Rail (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 
Truck (thou c*t) 3/ 4/ 

Cost Of operating trucks hauling produce 5/ 
Owner operator Icts/nlle) 
Fleet operation (cta/mtl*) 

1/ Department of Labor. Bureau of Lacor Statistics, ravteed March 1985. 2/ weekly averags: from Association of American RaHraads. 
3/ Weekly average* fron Agricultural Marketing Service. USD*. 4/ Preliminary data for 1986 end 1987, 5/ (KMce Of Transportation, 
USD*. P - Preliminary* 

Information contact* T*0. Hutchinson (202) 786-1840* 



99*3 
98*7 
98*6 
99*1 


100,0 
99,0 
98,3 

100,1 


100*7 
99.6 
98.9 
99.8 


100.9 

100*3 

99*2 

99*6 


99.8 
98.9 
983 

98.4 


99*8 
99,9 
78.3 

98.4 


99.7 P 
98.7 P 
99.0 P 
99.4 P 


100. 1 
99.3 
98.7 
99.6 


P 
P 
P 
P 


100.0 P 
97.9 P 
96.9 P 
98.7 P 


100,2 y 
99.5 P 
9B.8 P 
98.8 P 


27 2 


22*9 


24.3 


24 8 


23.0 


26.7 P 


27.3 P 


25.3 


P 


25.7 P 


32.7 P 


570 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 39. -Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 
(See the Jan.-Feb. 1987 issue.) 

Information contact: James Johnson (202) 786-1800. 

Table 40. -Supply & Use of Major Pesticides 

(See the Oct. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Stan Daberkow (202) 786-1458. 

Food Supply and Use 



Table 41. — Per Capita Food Consumption Indexes (1967 = 100) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 

Table 42. — Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities (Retail Weight) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 
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